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The romantic little sailor-boy who 
became the greatest living novelist 


Nothing that Joseph Conrad himself has written is more filled with romance 
How a spirited Polish lad with a long- 
ing for the sea, rose to a pre-eminent place in the world’s literature is an incredible 
narrative woven out of the slender threads of chance. 


than the amazing story of his own life. 


LITTLE BOY in Poland placed his finger upon a map of the world 
and said: “I shall go there.’ He had pointed to the Congo, in 
darkest Africa. And years later he went to the Congo. 


He had an inborn desire for the sea, this sensitive child of an inland 
race—an inexplicable desire that no parental objections could overcome. 


In 1874, at the age of seventeen, he went to Marseilles and shipped as 
cabinboy aboard a sailing vessel. For twenty years thereafter the open 
sea was his home; he visited almost every corner of the globe except North 
America. 

Of all the amazing facts of Joseph Conrad's life, perhaps the most 
amazing is this: that until he was past twenty, he had never spoken a 
word of English; nor until he was past thirty had he written his first 
story! 

Yet, today, this former impressionable cabin-boy is acclaimed—not 
only by the public, but by other writers themselves—as THE FORE- 
MOST LIVING ENGLISH NOVELIST. All over the world tens of 
thousands of Conrad lovers echo their seemingly uncontrollable praise. 
The “Conrad fever’’ has become epidemic; everywhere men and women 
are eagerly reading and re-reading his books, discussing him, and groping 
for words to express their wonder at the irresistible fascination of his 
writings. As Gouverneur Morris says: ‘‘He is becoming necessary to 
contemporary education.”’ 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Immediate Special Sale 





Publisher’s Note: 


Che demand for this Conrad set has been tremendous. The present 
printing must soon be exhausted. No guarantee can be given of 
how long this special offer can be held open. To take advantage of 
this free examination opportunity and the low price, therefore 
it is essential to send the coupon or write immediately. 











What magic is there in Conrad to account for this unexampled enthu- 
siasm? His is an astonishing combination of gifts quite indescribable. 
His books have no counterpart in the entire range of English Literature,’’ 
says Sir Hugh Clifford. 

His mastery of language is amazing; he is the delight of lovers of fine 
writing. And those who read for the sheer liking of a good story find a 
gripping interest in his books that makes it difficult to lay one down until 
the very last line has been reached. Here is romance, adventure, chance 

the mystery of distant places—and above all, the haunting spell of 
the sea. 

“All the majesty of illimitable oceans, all the sharm of the mysterious 
southern seas, all the adventure and dark passions of unknown lands and 
races—all these Conrad gives us, as no other ever has and no other ever 
ean!” 


Now the opportunity that Conrad lovers 
have clamored for 


For no other living author has there been such a spontaneous demand 
for a “uniform set.’’ Now, at last, the plea of book-lovers is answered. 
A uniform, ten volume set of Conrad has Seen arranged by the publishers. 
It is the only set of Conrad on the market at a popular price that con- 
tains the author's own prefaces. 
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This set includes: THE RESCUE; YOUTH; VICTORY; TYPHOON; 
LORD JIM; ALMAYER’S; FOLLY; THE ARROW OF GOLD; AN 
OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS; THE SHADOW LINE. The volumes 
are bound in deep-sea blue, pure linen, with titles in gold. They are 
printed from de luxe plates in large, readable type. 


Will you examine the set FREE? 


This beautiful and durable Conrad set is now offered, during the present 
SPECIAL SALE, at such an amazingly low price, and on such con- 
venient monthly terms, that an unparalleled opportunity is afforded to 
add this great master to your library. But before you decide whether 
you want to own these ten volumes, even at the present low price, you 
are invited to examine them in your home entirely without cost or obli- 
gation. 

It is only necessary to mail the coupon below, or a letter. When the 
volumes arrive, take a week to inspect them. Then, you can either 
return them at our expense or send only $1.00 as first payment and pay 
the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. What more could be said 
than that? 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. 878 Garden City, New York 





Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Dept 878, Garden City, New York. 


Yes, I would like to borrow, charges prepaid, the 
ten volumes of Joseph Conrad. I will either return 
the set within a week or send you $1.00 as a first pay- 
ment, and $2.00 a month for 9 months 
Name._.......... 
Address.........- 
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5 Special 
SUMMER PARTY 


Assortments 


A—A favor, paper hat and balloon with Kiwanis 





. 10 rolls serpentine, 
1 bag confetti for each person present—all for 
25c per person complete, 

B-—Teather favor fancy paper hat and balloon 
with Kiwanis emblem, 10 rolls serpentine, bag 
confetti for each person present and one at- 
tendance prize included in complete order—all 
for 50c per person complete, 

-A meta] favor, fancy paper hat and 2 balloons 
with Kiwanis emblem, a noisemaker, 20 rolls 
serpentine, 2 bags confetti for each person 
present and one ladies’ and one men’s attend- 
ance prize included in entire order—all for 
$1.00 per person complete, 

We guarantee to suit you. 

Checked _vs. our catalogue prices this will save 
you 25 per cent at least. 


Have you our Kiwanis catalogue? 


The 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


39 W. Adams Street Henry Building 
Chicago, Illinois Portland Ore. 





‘‘Call’em to Order” 


Here is just the thing! A Ki- 
wanis Bell for use at Kiwanis 
meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and 
infinitely more agreeable than 
the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear rich note that makes it- 
self heard above the din of 
cheerful voices. 


Finished in a rich bronze; 11 
inches in height. Any desired 
inscription will be put on 
name plate under emblem. 


This makes a wonderful gift 
to your club. 


Complete with $2500 


striicér............-... 


We carry a complete line of 
Kiwanis emblem goods. 


ORDER TODAY 


GEO. E. FERN 
LOUIS J. FERN—Kiwanian 
1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This Space 


costs $66.00 and represents 1,900 
times the number of prospects one 
could solicit, direct by mail, at the 
same expenditure, and is propor- 
tionately $1,834.00 cheaper in 
postage alone—for YOUR message, 
which goes to over 95,000 of the 
highest type of business and pro- 
fessional men throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada at a time 
when they have little else to think 
about aside from what you have 
to say. 

















Such popularity must be deserved 


N merchandising, as in baseball, big success is 
scored only by “delivering the goods.” Chester- 
field made good. It gavesmokers convincing proof 
of its better quality—for here’s quality you can taste. 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 
They Salispy=mittions! 
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Who Among You 
Would? 


Did you ever feel the roadside mud 
Squeeze up between your toes? 
Or after showers walk in silt 
Between the cornfield rows? 
There was a panacea there 
For many mortal woes 


Children now may sometimes dig 
In piles of refined sand; 

But what they need is honest mud 
And guileless dirt and land, 
For this old world is playmate for 

The human foot and hand 


The great Creator of us all 
Has made us kin to earth, 

\nd kin to all the playful things, 
His laughter and his mirth, 

\nd we should ever keep ourselves 
Close to our holy birth. 


here ought to be some lovely place 
Where each without dismay 
Could take his shoes and stockings off, 
\nd turn his feet to play, 
\nd let them feel the kiss of soil 
\s in that boyhood day. 


Kiwanians might younger keep, 
Fuller of life and blood, 

\nd less like sear and yellow leaf, 
And more like springtime bud, 
lf they more oft their bluchers shed 

And played in God's clean mud 


—Schuyler E. Sears. 
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General 


John 


J. Pershing 


The Defense ‘Test 


By General John J. Pershing 


will take an active interest in this patriotic 
demonstration, and contribute their valu- 
able support in their respective communities. 

The history of our country, beginning with early 
colonial days, has been one of strife. Young Americans 
of every generation have been called upon to defend their 





homes and their firesides. ‘Their task has ever been the 
maintenance of those principles of liberty and justice 
upon which the Union was founded, the fulfillment of an 
inherent obligation that flows from national allegiance. 
Every man who enjoys the rights and privileges ot 
citizenship must assume the responsibility for their 
preservation. This is our government. Each of us is 
part and parcel of its greatness. It is ours to live under, 
ours to direct, and ours to defend. 

During the last sixty years we have been engaged in 
four great wars, none of our own seeking. Hoping to 
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oid the Civil War, Lineoln said, 
We are not enemies, but friends.”’ 
In “OS, mindful of the seriousness of 
war, McKinley strove to escape a 
resort to arms. In the most dis- 
astrous of all wars, Wilson held out 
to the last in his efforts to preserve 
neutrality. As a people, we abhor 
war, but who among us can tell the 
day or the hour when the scourge 
will again come upon us? 


()' Ro most recent war came un- 
awares and the lesson of un- 
readiness must not pass unheeded. 
Notwithstanding that we have had 
au war every twenty vears since our 
national existence, we have never 
made the slightest pre-war prepara- 
tion, and yet the claim is made that 
training and other provision for de- 
Nothing could 
be more absurd as applied to our 
people. Men trained for military 
service have never advocated war. 
None of our citizen soldiers who have 
had the experience ever want it re- 
peated. Military training in America 
produce militarism. As 
| understand the term, militarism 
presupposes desire for war, for ag- 
gression, under the control of a caste. 
Neither caste nor militarism exists 
or can exist In free America. It has 
always been the American people 
themselves who have made the de- 
Regardless of weakness and 
without counting the cost, they have 
always manfully stood for their honor 
and their rights. When wars come, 
objections to training and preparation 
vanish like the mists of the valley 
before the morning sun. 

(‘aught with a mere semblance 
of an army in 1917, our available 
forces had to be increased by an 
hundredfold, with no trained men 
to fill our ranks, and with resources 
still further unready. We _ were 
placed in a most discouraging 
dilemma. Our officials 
scarcely knew which 
way to turn. There was 
no plan to meet the 
problem and confusion reigned 
supreme. After a waste of 
six months, masses of men were 
herded together in a few quickly 
and expensively constructed can- 
tonments, where they were sorted 
into units and their training con- 
ducted under the greatest difficulty. 
\ year and more passed by before 
any one of our units took its place 
beside the Allies. This is no criti- 
cism of anyone; it was inevitable 
under the circumstances. The very 
same thing will occur again unless 
we plan otherwise. How any sane 
person today, in the light of these 
facts, can stand up and oppose any 
sort of preliminary preparation or 


fense breeds war. 


does not 


Cision. 
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training, is truly beyond my compre- 
hension. 


HE primary purpose of the 

“Defense Test’ is to enable our 
people to visualize the initial processes 
necessary to muster our forces for 
National Defense as prescribed in 
the Act of June 4, 1920, and quoted 
as follows: 

“The organized peace establish- 
ment including the Regular Army, 
the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves, shall include all those 
divisions and other military organ- 
izations necessary to form the basis 
for a complete and immediate mo- 
bilization for the National Defense 
in the event of a national emergency 
declared by Congress. The army 
shall at all times be organized so 
far as practical into brigades, divisions 
and army corps, and whenever the 
President may deem it expedient, 
into armies. For purposes of ad- 
ministration, training and _ tactical 
control, the continental area of the 
United States shall be divided on a 
basis of military population into 
Corps Areas. Each Corps Area shall 
contain at least one division of the 
National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, and such other troops as the 
President may direct.” 

The Act further provides that it 
shall be the duty of the War Depart- 
ment: 

“To prepare plans for National 
Defense and the use of the military 
forces for that purpose, both sep- 
arately and in conjunction with the 
Naval forces, and for the mobiliza- 
tion of the manhood of the nation 
and its material resources in an 
emergency * * *.,” 

The “Defense Test” will demon- 
strate and explain what preparation 
for national defense means in our 
country. It is to be a day given to 


patriotic gatherings by citizens of 







every community, during which every 
one will learn his place and portion 
in the defense of the country should 
our security be threatened. 

Our plans are not secret, as the 
methods of organization and the suc- 
cess of the system require the co- 
operation of communities and the 
voluntary action of individuals. The 
“Defense Test’? will be a demonstra- 
tion of our military organization and 
plans, and of our dependence upon 


the great body of citizen soldiers, 
supported by the patriotism of every 
community throughout the land. 

Units of the Regular establishment 
and the National Guard which have 
been fitted into appropriate places, 
constitute our first line of defense 
and are to be ready to take the field 
without delay. Their actual prepara- 
tion would consist in recruiting them 
to full strength and in arming, 
equipping and completing the train- 
ing of the additional personnel needed 
for this purpose. The ability and 
foresight of both our Regular and 
National Guard contingents to handle 
these questions will be observed 
during the proposed “test.” 


EHIND this first line we have 

the great body of reserves which 
will constitute the bulk of our armies. 
The units of this force have been 
allocated to sections of the country 
according to population and_ the 
character or occupations of the people 
in each community. Reserve officers 
have been assigned to local units or 
groups of this skeleton force, and the 
“Defense Test” will be a trial of their 
knowledge of the duties which will 
automatically devolve upon them 
to recruit, shelter, equip, supply, 
train and otherwise care for their 
respective organizations. 

While the general requirements 
to be met in each of the nine corps 
areas into which the country has 
been subdivided, have been set forth, 
the fundamental idea of our defensive 
plans is founded on the principle of 
local organization. The system fol- 
lows the chain of military responsi- 
bility, until the commander of each 
company is given his share in the 
task. His plan of action must take 
into consideration the neighborhood 
facilities for recruitment, assembly. 
shelter, equipment and training of 
his unit. He is in direct contact with 
his home people whose 
interest and spirit are 
invoked in his aid. 

We hope by this 

‘Defense Test” to impress 
upon the individual officer and 
soldier his particular function 
if war comes. We have never 
before undertaken such a step 
in instruction, and in the last emer- 
gency we found ourselves in a very 
serious dilemma. Now we are trying 
to educate each individual in a 
practical way so that when the time 
comes, if it should come, he will not 
expect some one to lead him by the 
hand and point out what he should 
do, or perhaps even do it for him. 

The idea is to suggest to the officers 
their respective duties, and under- 
take to indicate just enough to en- 

(Turn to page 385) 
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Total and Per Capita Purchasing Power of Farmers 1867-1923 


1913-100 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE FARMER 


PURCHASING POWER OF FARM MARKET 





Farm Purchasing Power 


By H. W. Moorehouse, Vice-President, Howard-Moorehouse, Inc. 


URCHASES by farmers 
(eeYy; set in motion a chain of 
Ni business activities which 
affect enterprises seem- 
ingly remote from the 
farm. Mr. E. T. Mere- 
dith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, vividly illustrates this 
fact in the following words: 

“T spoke in Cleveland recently. 
Prior to my talk, I clipped the first 
two pages of the Cleveland classified 
telephone directory on which the first 
ten listings were advertising agencies, 
adding machine companies, acetylene 
gis plants, amusements, abstractors, 
accountants, ete. I took ten of them 
and said, ‘Suppose the farmer sends 
$200 to Cleveland for an acetylene 
gas generator.’ The acetylene gas 
company, having received the farm- 
er’s payment says, ‘We will go over 
to one of these addressing companies 
and let them circularize our business 
prospects.’ And thus, the addressing 
company gets a good order, and says, 
‘All right, we have an order. We 
are busy. We need an adding ma- 
chine.’ And business being good, 
they buy an adding machine. The 
adding machine company says, ‘Let’s 
advertise.’ They go to an advertis- 
ing agency and business is good in 
that concern. And somebody in that 
agency has saved up enough money 





to buy a house. And he needs an 
abstract. And the abstractor must 
have an accountant to help make it, 
and the accountant, out of the pro- 
ceeds from his work, takes his family 
to the theatre—amusement. 

“If the farmer had not paid his 
$200 for the gas generator, the 
amusement man would. not have had 
the accountant as a patron. The 
farmer’s $200 means only $200 to 
him but a thousand dollars or more 
to the town because of the chain of 
purchases it makes possible. If you 
follow the pedigree of any dollar back 
far enough, you will find a farmer 
as the foundation sire.” 

Farm purchasing power is thus 
seen to be a fundamental factor in 
business activity. 


TWVHE idea of purchasing power may 

be applied to the farm market as 
a whole, or to the individual farmer. 
The accompanying chart traces the 
history of the purchasing power of 
both the farm market and the average 
farmer—or, more exactly, of the 
average person engaged in farming— 
since 1867. 

The first thing that strikes the eye 
in scanning this chart is the marked 
and steady growth of the purchasing 
power Ine. From the five year 
period following the Civil War to 


the like period immediately preced- 
ing the World War, the farmer’s 
purchasing power increased by about 
two-thirds—from an average of 60 
to nearly 100 on the scale. 

The purchasing power line rises and 
falls in well marked cycles above and 
below the line of normal growth, or 
long time trend. In all the great 
periods of prolonged depression, in 
the seventies, the eighties, the nineties 
and from 1920-22 the line goes below 
the normal. In the intervening 
periods of prosperity, it rises well 
above normal. It does not follow 
closely all the vagaries of the business 
cycle, however. In 1905, a year of 
prosperity, the purchasing power 
index declined; while in the depres- 
sion years, 1908 and 1914, it showed 
a gain. 


Based on Income 

Our index of purchasing power for 
the current crop year, 1923-24, based 
on cash income minus taxes and in- 
terest, is 95 per cent of the 1913 base. 
This represents what the individual 
farmer’s income will buy now com- 
pared with 1913. (Note the differ- 
ence from a comparison of the unit 
prices of farm products compared 
with other prices on which basis farm 
purchasing power now stands around 
75 per cent of 1913.) This average, 
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of course, does not hold good for all 
parts of the country. Many of the 
eotton growers and dairymen are 
ictually better off than in 1913. Most 
of the corn belt, the wheat states and 
the cattle ranges are below the aver- 
age of 95 

The collapse from 1919 to 1921 
was the most severe in_ history. 
he purchasing power of the average 
farmer went to the lowest level since 
the nineties and farther below normal, 
apparently, than it has ever been. 
It should be remarked, however, that 
the allowance for taxes and interest 
considerably reduced the figure for 
1921. If like allowance could be made 
in the seventies and nineties, the 
condition of the farmer in those 
periods would undoubtedly be shown 
to have been much worse than indi- 
ented by our chart. 


Fixed Charges—Taxes and Interest 

Fixed charges in farming absorb 
ordinarily from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the gross receipts—relatively much 
more than in manufacturing. As 
a consequence interest and taxes are 
items of great significance in deter- 
mining the farmer’s purchasing power. 
Any material increase in the fixed 
charges bears heavily on the balance 
of available cash which the farmer 
has left for the purchase of machinery 
and equipment and for living ex- 
penses. And if it so happens that 
an increase in the charges coincides 
with decreasing sales, the farmer is 
caught and pinched as between the 
two jaws of a vise. 

During the past three years farm- 
ing has labored under a fixed charge 
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twice as burdensome as in pre-war 
days. These charges averaged about 
10 per cent of the gross sales from 
1909 to 1913. After our entry into 
the war the ratio declined; but in 
1920 it rose to 16 per cent, increased 
to 25 per cent in 1921 and now stands 
at close to 20. 


Rising Charges and Falling Income 


The severity of the depression of 
1921 was greatly increased by the 
fact that fixed charges continued to 
rise for two years after income 
started its precipitate decline. The 
14 billion dollars taken in by the 
farmer in 1919 had by 1921 been cut 
almost precisely in half; but taxes 
and interest continued to increase, 
rising from 1400 million dollars to 





over 1800° million. Since that date 
taxes have remained practically sta- 
tionary, but interest payments have 
fallen off and the total charges appear 
to have become fairly well stabilized 
at around one and three quarters 
billion dollars. As cash income is 
again on an upward trend, the burden 
of taxes and interest is beginning to 
lessen. 

Farmers pay about 900 million 
dollars in direct taxes. Ninety per 
cent of this is represented by prop- 
erty taxes for local and state pur- 
poses. The farmers pay 17 per cent 
of the total direct taxes collected in 
the United States. They pay 22 
per cent of the state and local levies. 
Their income is estimated by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search at 18 per cent of the total 
national income—which is probably 
somewhat too low, since the farmer 
pays no house rent and much of his 
income is represented by food grown 
on the farm and figured in at farm 
prices instead of the retail prices, 
which other classes have to pay. 

Studies by the National Industria! 
Conference Board reveal that the 
total burden of taxation bears more 
heavily on agriculture than on the 
country as a whole. Their figures 
include indirect taxes—customs duties 
and excises. We are here considering 
only direct taxes. The burden of the 
latter, including both state and fed- 
eral levies, do not seem more oppres- 
sive to the farmer than to the rest of 
the community. But in the case of 
state and local taxes on property the 
farmer evidently suffers some dis- 

(Turn to page 390) 
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Mr. Marvin’s address at Denver gave Convention visitors plenty of jolts. 
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That Thing Called Bolshevism 


Excerpts from an address at Denver 
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By Fred R. Marvin, Associate 
Editor of New York Commercial 


His state- 


ments were seemingly extreme but he was in possession of so much startling 
example that his audience was visibly impressed. Do you think the picture 


9k. CHAIRMAN, men and 
f women of America, the citi- 
t zens of thet wo greatest, rich- 
est, most productive and 
# most enlightened countries 
| on the face of the globe; and 
I say men and women be- 
cause I know you are men and women 
such as were your forebears, the men 
and women who toiled, suffered,denied 
that you might enjoy the wonderful 
inheritance that is yours—the right 
to live in the land you call home. 

And now that you have this inheri- 
tance do you wish to pass it on to 
your children? If so what are you 
doing to prevent its being destroyed 
ere the coming of another generation? 

Do you want this thing called 
Bolshevism here? 

Well, you are going to get it unless 
you, good Krwantans filled with 
KIwaNis spirit, and all others like 
you, join together to destroy it ere 
it destroys you. The seed has been 
sown, the soil has been fertilized, the 
harvest but awaits the season. 

While what I am going to say has 
particular application to certain con- 
ditions and actions in the United 
States, it applies with equal force 
to the land to the north, for those 
who would destroy are not partial 
to nations; they seek the destruction 
of all alike, and employ like methods 
for that destruction. 

What is this thing called Bolshe- 
vism or Communism, or Socialism, or 
often sugar-coated under the name 
“Liberalism”? Where did it come 
from? What are its purposes? How 
does it operate? 

I may be able to briefly answer 
these questions so that you under- 
stand, at least understand to the 
point where you are ready and willing 
to give a little of your time and 
attention—yes, means, if need be— 
to making a further and more ex- 
tensive examination, so that when 
fully understood, you will get on the 
firing line to protect yourselves for 
your business, your country, your 
home and your God. And what Iam 
going to say is not idle gossip, the 
play of imagination, the statements 
of ex-convicts, women of questionable 
reputations, or modern Baron Mun- 
chausens, a character of testimony 
which has been so exceedingly popular 
with a little group in Washington 
recently, which has as its purpose the 





is so dark? 





weakening of 
the morale of 
the people in 
order that the 
government 
may the easier 
be destroyed in 
the interest of | 
this thing called | 
Bolshevism. On | 
the contrary, 
what I am say- 
ing is based on 
personal investi- 
gation and ex- 
perience of near- 
ly thirty years, 
and every state- 
ment of fact can 
be backed by 
indisputable 
documentary 
evidence. Iam_ | 
not going to ex- | 
press my indi- | 
vidual opinion. | 
Iam merely go- | 
ing to give you 
a recitation of | 

| 

| 





facts. 


HILE I 
am known 
as the editor of 
a department on 
a New York 
daily paper, I 
am not a New 
Yorker. Indeed 
for a number of 
years my home 
was right in 
Denver — God 
bless it—and I was glad to be back 
even if but for a couple of days. 
When I arrived I watched eagerly 
for the first glimpse of those mag- 
nificent snow-capped mountains 
which rear their heads to heaven as 
though giving eternal thanks to a 
gracious God that even they, these 
mountains, are permitted to exist in 
the United States. 
The world recently passed through 
a great war. In that war Canadians 
and the boys of the United States 
were found side by side fighting for 
a common cause. That war ended; 
patriotism and national loyalty ap- 
peared to have won. 
We all thought the thing we had 
been fighting and which we called 

















Fred R. Marvin | 
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| 





Prussianism had been killed. It 
wasn’t even wounded. The mani- 
festation we were fighting was called 
Prussianism, but the real thing was 
Bolshevism, and out of it all Bolshe- 
vism came into possession of one 
great country which covers nearly 
one-fifth of the landed area of this 
globe and which, when Bolshevism 
took possession, had a _ population 
greater than Canada and the United 
States put together. 

Since the great conflict out of 
which we thought we emerged vic- 
torious every civilized nation has 
seen marked manifestations of un- 
rest, distrust, class-consciousness and 
class hatred. We have been told 
time and time again, that these are 
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the natural aftermaths of the World 
War. We find a most alarming num- 
ber of people accepting the clever 
suggestions poured into their ears by 
foreign propagandists, that to estab- 
lish peace and good will on earth, 
we must first abandon our armies 
and navies; that we must fold our 
arms and not so much as even slap 
the wrist of this thing called Bol- 
hevism. 


What is this thing called Bolshe- 
vism? In the first place it is not a 
theory of government but a theory 
of no government; anarchy, misery, 
suffering, foree, violence and _ indi- 
vidual acts of terrorism. And it is 
These manifestations of 
unrest, distrust, class-consciousness 
and class hatred which we have all 
noted, are not natural, but on the 
contrary manufactured mental atti- 
tudes and manufactured by this 
thing called Boishevism, that its 
seed may germinate and bring forth 
destruction of civilization and Chris- 
tinnity. 


not new. 


N EVERY large city in the United 

States and Canada, and in many 
of the smaller cities of these coun- 
tries, on the first of May, were held 
what were called ‘‘red”’ celebrations. 
May first is called ‘red’ day, the 
world over. There is a reason. On 
the first of May, 1776, in Bavaria, 
there was formed an organization 
known as the Order of the Illuminati, 
the head being one Adam Weishaupt, 
an educated German who had ab- 
sorbed the teaching of an oriental 
Jew known as Kolmer. Weishaupt 
contended that all human ills came 
from the presence of civilization and 
(‘hristianity. Therefore, he reasoned, 
destroy these two causes and the 
effects would disappear, return men 
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to the primitive, take away all re- 
straints and the human race would 
be happy and content. 

The Order of the Illuminati 
adopted as its platform of purposes 
the following: 

1. The abolition of Government. 

2. The abolition of Patriotism. 

3. The abolition of The Property 
Right. 

4. The abolition of Inheritance. 

5. The abolition of Religion. 

6. The abolition of Family Rela- 
tions. 

These six principles enunciated 
on the first of May, 1776, have not 
been changed in the slightest from 
that day until this. The wording has 
been amended in some _ particular 
but even the wording is almost 
identical. 

Since the movement was revolu- 
tionary and destructive in its pur- 
poses, having for its object the over- 
throw of existing laws, customs, 
institutions and beliefs, it was clear 
followers could not be secured if the 
truth about the organization was 
told those approached. So the leaders 
laid down the principle that decep- 
tion, fraud, deceit, falsehood, intrigue 
and conspiracy must be employed. 
To illustrate: 

To those known to be religiously 
inclined the organizers said the pur- 
pose was to advance the teachings 
of Jesus Christ; to those known to 
be atheists these same organizers 
said the purpose of the movement 
was to destroy the Church. 

In order that those enlisted so 
contrary-minded might not become 
acquainted, the Order of the Illum- 
inati was divided into a number of 
degrees,’ those in one ‘‘degree”’ 
knowing nothing of those in another. 


ee 


This system of deception has not 
been changed in principle, although 
changed in style of operation. 

While Illumanism, under its mod- 
ern name Communism, continues to 
direct fully and completely, its work 
is at all times under cover, and in- 
stead of the different ‘‘degrees’’ to- 
day, each ‘‘degree’’ appears on the 
surface as an entirely separate and 
distinct organization. The connec- 
tion between these organizations is 
not clear to the people, and yet all 
have the same purposes, the same 
objective, and all work in perfect 
harmony for the attainment of these 
purposes and objectives. 

MPLOYING its system of de- 

ception and falsehood the Order 
of Illuminati under Weishaupt, readi- 
ly gained ground. It soon became 
apparent to the government of Ba- 
varia that it was harboring a move- 
ment that proposed the extinction of 
the government itself. The head- 
quarters of the Order were raided; 
all available documents confiscated; 
many of the leaders arrested; a trial 
held; a large number of witnesses 
sworn and out of it all was presented 
a conspiracy against civilization and 
Christianity of such a nature that 
the people trembled. Bavaria, in 
the interest of future generations, 
printed the full record of this trial 
and the documents secured, present- 
ing a copy so printed to each Conti- 
nental government. 

Outlawed by this action the move- 
ment went underground and removed 
its headquarters to Germany where 
these headquarters have remained 
until within recent years, when they 
were moved to Moscow, Russia, al- 
though there is much reason to 
believe the actual, guiding heads 
still remain in Germany. 

(Turn to page 386) 
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“Warren G. Harding’”’ 


ZAAST year the beloved Presi- 
Wea) dent of this great nation 
left his home in the capitol 
at Washington, not with 
the pomp and circumstances of a 
monarch, but as a kindly citizen 
whom the people loved, with his wife 
and members of his official convoy, 
not to visit his subjects, but to visit 
those whom he was pleased to call 
his friends and neighbors. 

Out through the pleasant valleys 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; out 
through the corn fields, out across 
the plains where he was greeted with 
the love of a great people that he 
had sorichly earned. Up through the 
Northwest, way up into Alaska, chil- 
dren, boys and girls, men and women, 
close to the great heart of the Ameri- 
can people went Warren Harding, a 
humble citizen, occupying an exalted 
pos tion before the world. 

Down from Alaska he came, to 
Seattle and then with pleasure and 
antic’pation we heard that he was 
on his way here. The great commit- 
tee of some seven hundred men and 
women, appointed by the May- 





or of San Francisco, with sub- ——— 


committees meeting almost 
daily, had made plans, not 
plans for anything other than 
that the largest number of the 
people of San Francisco might 
see and hear this man who by 
his life was translating our 
ideals, the ideals of American 
citizenship. 

He was to have gone into 
the great Yosemite Valley to 
see there one of the wonders 
that God had wrought, but 
on Monday morning we were 
silenced by the news that the 
President had been brought 
directly to San Francisco. Even 
on Sunday, when his train 
arrived, he walked with brisk 
step from the train to the 
waiting automobile and from 
the automobile to the hotel. 
As the day wore on his condi- 
tion became more critical as 
complications developed, but 
a few days later his physicians 
said that he was well on the 
road to recovery. 

O, how we rejoiced that this 
great man was to be spared 
to the Ameritan people and 
to us because each of us felt 
a personal interest in this 
gentle, kindly great man, and | 
then as we sat in our homes, | 
or wherever we might have _ 


To die! To sleep! 
No more; and, by a sleep to say we end 
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By Kiwanian Charles W. Helser, 
San Francisco, California 


The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 


That flesh is heir to. 


been, as the sun was sinking and the 
evening stars appeared there came 
the flash, ‘“‘The President is dead.”’ 

He died, we are told, with a gesture 
that was once a salute to his people 
and to the world and to the Maker 
whom he worshipped. 

The President is dead! All our 
plans, all our thoughts, all our hopes 
and ambitions that his visit here be 
made as pleasant as possible dis- 
appeared; the tumult and the shout- 
ing ceased. Down through a lane 
of saddened faces to the funeral train 
that awaited him, came the leader 
of this republic behind the earthly 
remains of a man whom we all had 
loved. There began that journey 
from San Francisco, where the waves 
roll in from the Orient, through that 
long lane of sorrow, over the mountains 
again, through the valleys of old Ohio, 
back to the capital at Washington. 

President Harding is dead! But if he 
could speak to us today, if he could 
speak to us as a fellow KrwanirAn, I am 
very sure that he, above all else, would 
wish that we would remember him 


HARDING 


Oh, Son of God—to God returned 
Peace to thee with a rest -well earned, 
Thy gentle face and quiet calm 
Remains to us a golden balm 


As ye came—quiet and calm 

So ye left us without a qualm, 

Oh, Nation, Friend of the world 

Gaze on the Remains of a mortal man: 


Behold, 


Oh, what is it ye behold? 

Is it a Statesman great? 

Our President who directs our fate? 
No, ‘tis a man—quiet and calm 
Loved the whole world round. 


Be-muddled world; yourself enshroud 
A Funeral dirge for you, 
Oh, world, where men are few 
A Man is lost to you. 
—[By Kiwanian H. S. Chapman 
Stockton, California. 


To die—to sleep—perhaps to dream! 


as the man he was, the citizen and 
the kindly neighbor. 

Warren Harding is dead, but the 
things for which he stood are the 
living truths for you and me, as 
they will be for those who come after 
us, because his life and his very 
utterance translated for you and me 
the ideals and the visions that belong 
to every right thinking man and 
woman, no matter under what flag 
they live, no matter where on this 
round globe they may live and move 
and have their being. 

To me, the most beautiful thing 
in Warren Harding’s administration 
was the combination of his courage 
and patience. His courage in stand- 
ing for those things which he felt 
were right, and his patience in push- 
ing onward and forward in the de- 
velopment of those things whether 
it be for the obedience of the law of 
the land, whether it agreed with that 
law or not, or his common patient 
appeal for a better understanding 
among the peoples of the earth, to 
the end that no more shall there be a 
far flung battle line where men 
killed one another, but rather 
in an understanding among 
the peoples of the earth which 
would remove war forever. 
And so, I say to you as 
| eitizens, as KrwaNrans, War- 
' ren Harding has left a heritage 

| to us that the world will not 
' soon forget. Let us then 
remember not the dead Presi- 
dent, but the living Warren 
Harding, kindly cheerful, strong 
of character, sun-crowned, who 
lived above the fog in public 
service and in private thinking. 

Let us also remember Flor- 
ence Harding, a wonderful 
woman, a wonderful helpmate 
to the man who died, and, as 
the years go by and the mem- 
ory of Warren Harding be- 
comes more nearly and more 
surely enshrined in our hearts 
we will often think of her, until, 
in due course, perhaps some 
starry night, her soul, released 
for all time from its earthly habi- 
tation, will glide off on the wings 
of ultimate freedom out yonder 

| somewhere to where her soul 

| will meet his and the night wind 
whisper peace. 

So, my friends, ‘et us re- 
member the things for which 
Warren Harding, KiwanIAn, 
stood, and let us govern our 

__| lives accordingly. 


momarenre ned | 
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Spiking the Supreme Court 
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IS a very great privilege 
to speak to the men of 
KiwAaNis through the pages 
of the Magazine upon this 
matter of the relation of the school 
to the Government; a privilege be- 
cause we KiwaNIAns need to have 
our vision straight and our inspira- 
tion high if we hope to leave to our 
children as safe a nation as we our- 
received. Certain insidious 
forces and tendencies are at work in 
our body politic which bode no good 
to government of the people and 
by the people. I hope that I am no 
alarmist, no pessimist about the 
matter. I do believe that the great 
heart of America is fundamentally 
sound, the great mind of America 
fundamentally sane, if that heart be 
sufficiently quickened, that mind 
sufficiently alert. But just such 
people as KrwantAns and their broth- 
ers of Rotary—those of us who are 
pleased to call ourselves the sub- 
stantial business people of the nation 

have been so busy making money 
at our own games and losing it at 
the other fellow’s, we have been so 
engrossed in our daily occupations 
and pursuits, that I fear we have 
not always been keen enough about 





selves 


the larger business of preserving 
those great landmarks of the Re- 
public upon which not only our 


business but our very existence de- 
pend. 

lor illustration, not every 
KiWANIAN know that a small group 
of senators of varying party align- 
ments is nevertheless united in a 
scheme to abridge the powers given 
to the Supreme Court by the Consti- 
tution? Were we not all told through 
the press that a great labor chieftain 
made the remarkable statement about 
a year ago that he was ‘unwilling 
to entrust the cause of Labor to the 
integrity of the Supreme Court or 
any of the subsidiary courts?” Now, 
all of us who pretend to have made 
any study of government know that 
the Supreme Court and its power 
of interpretation of legislation is the 
very bed-rock upon which this Nation 
Our fathers, in the establish- 
ment of this government, knew what 
they were about when they set up 
the Supreme Court. They intended 
that powerful body as a protection 
of the Nation against prejudiced, 


does 


rests. 


By Louis C. Ward, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ill-considered legislation; and, more 
important still, they intended it as 
the great agency to safeguard the 
rights of all the people against the 
selfish claims and interests of minori- 
ties. This Nation cannot afford to 
harbor any class or group which 
pretends to hold itself outside the 
common tribunals of justice. This 
land cannot remain the land of op- 
portunity if the old landmarks are 
destroyed by the whim of the mo- 
ment. And yet there are agencies 
at work with the express purpose of 
undermining those landmarks by 
propaganda, by sneering innuendo, 
by the use of political and mob in- 
fluence. It is against those agencies 
that we “substantial business people” 
need to arm ourselves with the 
weapons which the Constitution 
places in our hands. In that duty I 
fear we that have failed. I should like 
to bring to your notice that one of 





























the senators who went to Washington 
to “raise hell with the Supreme 
Court’? was elected by twenty-six 
per cent of the legally qualified voters 
of his state. Twenty-four percent 
voted against him; but fifty-two 
per cent of the voters failed to vote. 
Another senator, one of whose planks 
provides for the curtailment of the 
power of the Supreme Court, received 
twenty-four per cent of the vote of 
his state; twenty-one per cent went 
against him, and fifty-five per cent 
of the legally qualified voters in that 
state failed to vote. Is not that 
condition a tragic commentary upon 
government by the people? We all 
know who voted. Every Red, every 
revolutionary, every man who thinks 
he would profit by the destruction 
of government; practically every one 
of that ten per cent of our population 
who are below par mentally, for the 
“practical politician”’ sees to it that 
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that group votes. We know, too, 
who did not vote. Just such people 
as we KIWANIANS, we substantial 
business people. We went fishing, 
or golfing or hunting, or we attended 
to business, while our greatest busi- 
ness was turned over to the incompe- 
tent and the vicious. 


T IS not because I believe the 
Constitution sacrosanct that I 
sound this word of warning. J know 
that as the country develops, and 
as it changes with its growth, some 
changes will come in its basic law; 
and they should come. Already we 
have added nineteen amendments, 
several of which do not seem to work 
as well as we had thought. Other 
changes have come as a result of 
judicial interpretation, and executive 
precedent. Changes are inevitable 
with the lapse of time, for ‘‘New 
occasions teach new manners, Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” But 
none of us can be quite happy 
when changes in so important a 
thing as the basic law can be brought 
about by twenty-four per cent or 
twenty-six per cent of the voters of 
the land. I am good enough Demo- 
crat to believe that in the long run 
the ‘‘voice of the people is the voice 
of God;”’ but I cannot believe that 
one-fourth the people can fairly 
represent the will of the Nation. 
And let us not forget that an organ- 
ized minority with competent leader- 
ship, with adequate finances, with 
means of publicity, is always a source 
of danger. Organized minorities have 
destroyed every republic yet at- 
tempted in this world, and none has 
lasted so long as has our own. Nor 
has any organized minority ever had 
shrewder or more daring leaders, a 
stronger treasury, or in the history 
of the world, such favorable oppor- 
tunity for free speech and free print- 
ing (thanks to the Constitution they 
would destroy!). Let us not make 
the fatal mistake of under- 
estimating the strength of the 
insidious enemies of the Nation. 
Rather let us gird up our loins 
with the anticipation of the 
hardest kind of fight. 
But though changes may come 
in the Constitution as time goes 
on, they will come largely in 
the mechanics of government. 
It is by no means certain that 
we have said the last word as 
to length of terms of office, the parti- 
tion of powers between the Federal 
and State governments, and in many 
other matters. Time and experience 
will correct such defects, if only the 
basic law itself endures; but we dare 
make no change in the purposes of 
government as expressed in the Pre- 
amble, if “government of the people, 
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by the people, and for the people is not 
to perish from the earth.” The 
wisdom of the fathers—the inspira- 
tion under which they conceived our 
form of government—was not and 
cannot be better expressed than it 
is in that immortal opening sentence 
of the Constitution. Read it, brother 
KIWANIAN, whatever your land, what- 
ever your station, as the noblest ex- 
pression of the purposes of popular 
government ever written. 





a EK, THE people’—not this 

little state nor that little 
colony; not this group, nor that 
group; not we the men who fought 
the Revolution, or financed it, or 
carried the burdens of State; not 
any of these, but ‘‘we the people” 
who ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution. Let us remember that in 
1787 the people was homogeneous, 
three million of its three and one-half 
million British, and largely English, 
the other half million Dutch, Swedish 
and German. They were all of 
Teutonic origin, with a common in- 
heritance in language, in ideals of 
religion, education and politics; and 
with the same intense love of their 
personal liberties. It was not difficult 
to write for such a people a Constitu- 
tion to which all might subscribe. 
How vastly different is our own 
people today! Gathered from all 
the ends of the earth, with every 
possible conception of government, 
with every possible ideal of education, 
of religion, of family and national 
life, and nearly half of us from strains 
of humanity utterly alien to that 
which established our Nation! Yet, 
my brothers, that Constitution still 
covers all of us; it is still the expres- 
sion of the will of ‘‘we, the people.”’ 












What a tribute to the far-seeing 
wisdom of the Fathers, that a govern- 
ment built for a homogeneous people 
in 1787 should function so well with 
such a people as we have become 
in 1924! 

These fathers of ours announced 
as the first purpose of popular govern - 
ment, “‘to form a more perfect union.” 
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They had just emerged from a bitter 
war, and a more bitter six years of 
peace, wherein the perils of disunion 
were daily more apparent. They 
saw a land torn with internal dis- 
sension, without credit, with com- 
merce paralyzed, and state set against 
state; and so they made of paramount 
importance the more perfect union. 
How well they builded, we today can 
tell; but it required seventy-five 
years and a great civil war for all of 
us to realize that they had formed 
the Union. None of us questions 
today the fact of the political union 
of the states; but many of us are 
disposed to question whether we 
know in this country today that inner 
union of thought and feeling which 
alone can make of us a Nation. 
Nay, we know that we are not a 
united people. We have at work 
in Congress, in our State Legislatures, 
a thing so foreign to the spirit of 
America that we have had to go to 
France to find a name for it—that 
infernal thing called a “bloc.’”’ How 
can any man who is sworn to uphold 
and to defend the Constitution ally 
himself with a group whose interests 
are less than national? How can he 
honestly attach himself to little, 
selfish interests when to do so means 
to sacrifice the good of all the people? 
There is still much work to be done 
to make of us a united people. One 
of our tasks, fellow KrwanIAns, is 
to smash the “bloc” spirit. Let’s 
make our candidates for office declare 
themselves; and whenever or where- 
ever one of them proclaims his devo- 
tion to this little group, or that small 
interest rather than the general 
interest of all of us, let us retire him 
from politics. 

“To establish justice’—of course 
that is an essential object of govern- 
ment. Justice must be fairly, speedi- 
ly and essentially provided if a nation 
is to endure. I do believe that the 
world has never seen a nation in 

which the ends of justice are 

better served than they are in 
ours. Here and there, to be 
sure, Justice does miscarry; but 
over the whole land, and over 
a period of years, substantial 
justice is done to all of us. But 
does not the soap-box orator 
find his chief slogan in such 
words as these: ““The poor man 
can’t get justice in the United 

States, or the laboring man 
can’t get justice?” Friends, we have 
a plain duty here. Let’s step boldly 
up to this agitator and tell him in so 
many words that he lies, whether 
he be the soap-box orator, the parlor 
demagogue, or the politician in high 
places. If enough of us do that, we 
shall greatly decrease the distrust of 

(To page 390) 
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Ethics in the New Profession 


By William J. Reilly, Research Assistant 


Hk question of ethics in 

business generally is dis- 

missed with the thought 

that it amounts to nothing 
more than a dreamer’s expression 
of a few high ideals; that the few 
honest men remain honest and the 
rest simply go on with their sharp 
practices. There are many who 
question that there are any ethics 
associated with business or that 
business is entitled to be called a 
profession. 

But contrary to this general no- 
tion, we find that best ethics are 
not foreign to successful business 
practice. Just as easily as we find 
men who employ questionable prac- 
tices in business, we find men in 
business whose primary desire is to 
serve. A fair observation shows 
that men in business are just as 
human as men in medicine or law and 
are just as liable to have high pur- 
poses. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose, then, that ethies are as 
necessary in approved business as 
they are in the medical profession. 

Certainly the men who have en- 
joved most suecess are men who have 
built a business on service. Henry 
Ford, with his primary object to 
build an automobile which will sat- 
isfy the demands of the masses 
at the lowest price possible is the 
outstanding success in the automo- 
bile industry. Marshall Field, with 
his motto “The Customer Is Always 
Right,” has built an_ institution 
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which leads in its field. S. W. 
Straus & Company, with its record of 
“42 Years Without Loss to Any In- 
vestor,”’ shows the practices of an- 
other leader. Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, America’s leading mail order 
house, does not follow the so-called 
business law of “caveat emptor” 
but, in accordance with its service 
policy, will return the customer’s 
money on any purchase with which 
he is not satisfied. Many other 
examples could be given. 

Just as it is the aim of the sin- 
cere doctor to serve, so it is the 
aim of these leading business houses 
to serve, knowing that, if a real 
service is given, profits will follow 
because of the natural economies 
and benefits which always follow 
service. 


¥ view of all this, how can we 
account for the prevalent idea 
that ethics are not generally associat- 
ed with business practice. The 
most significant reason for this gen- 
eral notion is that, even though 
men in business have known the 
difference between good and_ bad 
practice since business began, yet 
there has not been in business, as in 
the older professions, a class con- 
sciousness of professional ethics. This 
has resulted in a poor organiza- 
tion of the ethical forces in business. 
But this condition is rapidly being 
improved through the efforts of three 
organizing and professionalizing fore- 


es: Business associations, universi- 
ties that teach business, and business 
publications. 

Here it might be well to indicate 
just how these three organizing forces 
are functioning in this connection. 

Business Associations 

The associations engaged in this 
work include such organizations as 
The International Organization of 
Kiwanis Clubs, The Commercial 
Standards Council, Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, Better 
Business Bureaus, The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and so on. 

The development of professional 
ethics in each of these business 
organizations has invariably been 
followed by an attempt to express 
its code of ethics with a dual pur- 
pose in view; first, to bring the 
canons of business behavior into 
bolder relief and, second, to make 
these rules more enforceable through 
common understanding and co-op- 
erative action. 


HE International Organization 
of Kiwanis Clubs, with its 
motto, “We Build,” has had and 
continues to have a large part in 
encouraging better business ethics. 
Through its publication it has an- 
nounced standards of business prac- 
tice not only from the standpoint of 
the business man but also from the 
point of view of the consumer. 
The Commercial Standards Council, 
first co-operative association of the 
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ethical forces of American business, 
was organized in New York City in 
January, 1922, “to develop the high- 
est commercial standards and to 
eliminate harmful business practices.”’ 
This association, composed of mem- 
bers drawn from every business 
field, is open to any association 
or firm interested in the codification 
of ethical standards. It has been 
working on proposed legislation ‘‘to 
further protect interstate and foreign 
commerce against bribery and other 
corrupt trade practices.”’ 


N 1911, the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World launched a 
program first to encourage and second 
to compel “Truth in Advertising.” 
This organization, together with Prin- 
ter’s Ink, finally succeeded in getting 
what is known as the ‘‘model statute”’ 
established as law in twenty-three 
states. The statute in essence is as 
follows: “Any firm, corporation, or 
association who places be- 
fore the public . in a news- 
paper book, notice, hand- 
bill, poster, bill, circular, pamphlet, 
or letter an advertisement 
which contains any asser- 
tion, representation, or statement of 
fact which is untrue, deceptive, or 
misleading, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” An attempt is being 
made to have this model statute 
passed in every state. In order to 
re-enforce this law, the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associat- 
ed Advertising Clubs works in co-op- 
eration with the Better Business 
Bureau in the various cities through- 
out the United States. 

The Better Business Bureaus, now 
in operation in thirty-two of the 
larger cities in the United States, 
are performing a very definite kind 
of service. They are organized for 
the purpose of investigating and 
correcting bad practices in each 
locality. They bring any unfair 
practice to the attention of the 
infringer and, if necessary, will use 
the co-operative pressure of Bureau 
members to stop the practice. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has formulated a list of twelve 
“canons of commercial ethics’? which 
cover in detail the business man’s 
relation to this attorney, to his 
creditors, to his debtors, to his 
contracts, to his customers, and to 
his competitors. 

It is thought that these illustra- 
tions are sufficient to show the work 
which is being done by business 
associations In stating and enforcing 
ethics in business. 

Universities That Teach Business 


The work of colleges and univer- 
sities that teach business is also 
of great importance in the develop- 
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ment of business ethics. Harvard 
University, The University of Penn- 
sylvania, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, The University of Southern 
California, and The University of 
Chicago are among the colleges and 
universities that are engaged in 
preparing young men for business. 
These institutions are largely re- 
sponsible for the professional atti- 
tude which is being adopted toward 
business. The standards of business 
morality which they teach are being 
reflected in business as the graduates 
of these institutions go out to fill 
their places in the business world. 
Business Publications 

For the education of the masses 
of men in business, we are indebted 
to the great organizing and _ profes- 
sionalizing foree—the business press. 
Through the columns of these publi- 
‘ations, individuals in business have 
learned what the standards of prac- 
tice are and what means of enforce- 
ment are available. 

Just as Franklin advised men to 
be honest for the simple reason that 
it is the best policy, so these business 
associations, universities that teach 
business, and business publications 
are advising men to practice the best 
ethics, not merely because it is a 
philanthropic idea, but because it is 
good business. 

In short, the ethics of business 
activity may be stated as follows: 

In production, to turn out a prod- 
uct that will best suit the needs of 
the consumer. 

In distribution, to eliminate specu- 
lative middlemen by engaging only 
in those transactions which bring 
the product closer to the ultimate 
consumer. 
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In advertising, to tell only the 
truth about the goods offered. 

In sales, to be of the honest opinion 
that the goods which you _ offer 
the customer are better suited to 
his purpose than any competitor’s 
goods before you can ethically ad- 
vise the customer to buy. 

Experience teaches us that only 
a business organized primarily for 
service can hope to develop. that 
public good will so necessary to con- 
tinued success. 


Faith 


All things are done through faith. 
Progress is only the consolidation of 
materialized dreams. When the time 
comes that men and women cease to 
dream new dreams and lack the faith 
in their mind creation, then progress 
has died and earth goes back to the 
primeval age. Faith is the divine 
spark in man. Without faith we are 
as an inanimate thing; we exist but 
do not grow. Faith is infectious, for 
how often has the faith of one person 
converted the multitude unto his or 
her belief. Faith is a power without 
comprehension, for from that un- 
tutored savage of antiquity, armed 
only with mind and body strength, 
has come, through faith, a civilization 
which harnesses the very elements 
themselves, which taps the earth 
and draws her hidden minerals and 
makes the creatures of his dreams 
come true. Faith! thou powerful 
thing, how wonderful thou art and 
how few of us realize your power. 
There is nothing impossible through 
faith. 

A man dreamed a dream. <A word 
was created signifying its meaning. 
That word was ‘Kiwanis.’ Kr- 
WANIs is an ideal, not a thing. From 
that ideal there has materialized the 
healthy bodies of little children that 
formerly had bodies ravaged by dis- 
ase. From that ideal has come a 
conception that there are greater 
things in life than life itself. From 
that ideal has come the realization 
“that things don’t just happen, some- 
body or some organization has put 
it over.”’ From that ideal has come 
a kindlier feeling, a greater confidence 
and a brotherly love for our neighbors 
and fellow citizens; a greater unity 
in developing our community; a 
closer co-operation in sectional prog- 
ress; and complete acceptance by 
every section of our country that 
KiwANIs ideals apply to us all and 
unity is our strength. 

KIWANIANS, you can make Kt- 
WANIS what you will. Your faith 
‘an move mountains. We need your 
faith in your organization and your 
help in making the faith come true. 
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The Menace of Tax Free Securities 


By Kiwanian A. Siihring, Peoria, Illinois 







lee iik: question of taxation is 
‘ a one of the greatest, if not 
“?-4 the greatest, problem con- 
fronting the citizens of the 
United States today. The federal 
income tax is perhaps the most im- 
portant subdivision of the general 
question confronting our people. The 
menace of tax free securities 
is so important that I do not 
hesitate to make the statement that 
no fair federal system of income tax 
can ever be put upon the statutes of 
the United States until provision is 
made for the elimination of all 
future issues of tax free securities. 

It is not my purpose to write about 
taxation as a whole, nor the federal 
income tax as a whole, but about the 
“hole” in the federal income tax 
system. It is unfortunate that this 
“hole” in the federal income tax 
system has not been given sufficient 
prominence in the affairs of our nation 
to make it absolutely imperative 
upon our representatives at Washing- 
ton to take immediate steps in the 
direction of a constitutional amend- 
ment for the elimination of these 
securities. It is unfortunate that 
the tax payers of this country are 
not sufficiently familiar with the 
question of tax free securities 
to bring about a massed demand 
for the necessary legislation. 

At the present time there are, 
according to estimates, from fifteen 
to thirty billions of dollars of securi- 
ties in this country in force, wholly 
or partially exempt from the federal 
income tax. This class of securities 
includes the obligations of the Federal 
Government, the obligations of the 
states and their political subdivisions, 
the obligations of our island posses- 
sions and the bonds of the land banks. 

When our forefathers gave us that 
wonderful document called the Con- 
stitution of The United States it 
was found that some sections of it 
required legal interpretation. One 
of the early interpretations of a 
part of the Constitution held that the 
United States Government could not 
tax the obligations of a state, and 
this opinion or decision still holds 
rood. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago the question of a federal income 
tax became a topic of discussion and, 
after some court decisions and high 
class legal opinions, it was generally 
conceded that a federal income tax, 
to be constitutional, would require 
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an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. In the year 
1913 the Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted, read- 
ing as follows: The Congress shall 
have the power to lay and collect taxes 
on income from whatever source derived 
without apportionment among the sev- 
eral states and without regard to any 
census or enumeration. It would 
seem that there can be no question 
regarding the meaning of this 
amendment. It seems so simple 
that it would hardly need to be 
interpreted; however, our courts have 
interpreted this amendment to such 
an extent that the prevailing legal 
opinion in the United States today 
appears to be that this amendment 
does not permit the United States 
government to levy a tax of any kind 
upon the income from the obligations 


of a state or one of its political sub- 
divisions. 

At the time this amendment was 
adopted the question of federal 
income tax was a matter which little 
interested the average citizen of the 
United States. Some four years 
later, however, the Congress of the 
United States found it necessary to 
raise vast sums of money with which 
to carry on the Great War and at 
that time naturally tried to provide 
a way by which these vast sums 
could be paid and the expense of the 
governmental operations taken care 
of. They provided the Federal In- 
come Tax Law. 

This act provided for a graduated 
system of tax, ranging from two per 
cent to seventy-three per cent. In 
other words, a man with an income of 
a million dollars or more was re- 
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quired to pay as a maximum seventy- 
three per cent of his income to the 
Federal Government. Under the 
tax law, as revised in 1921, this 
maximum is now fifty-eight per cent. 
It seems quite natural that a man 
with an income of two or three 
million dollars, finding that the Fed- 
eral Government would ask him to 
pay a half or more of his income 
toward the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment, would endeavor in some 
way legal or otherwise to get away 
from this assessment. The facts as 
they are presented to us by reports 
from different sources in the United 
States prove beyond question of a 
doubt that these men had little 
difficulty in finding a legal way out 
of their embarrassment, and that 
legal way is through the purchase of 
securities on which the income is 
free from tax, otherwise known as 
tax free securities. 


S EVIDENCE of the successful 

escape we find that in 1916 two 
hundred eight tax payers reported 
incomes of a million dollars or more 
annually. In 1918, two years later, 
and covering a period when it seemed 
that millionaires were made over 
night, one hundred sixty-two tax 
payers reported incomes of a million 
dollars or more, and in 1921, accord- 
ing to the report recently published, 
there were only twenty-one tax payers 
in the United States in the million 
dollar or more class. Careful con- 
sideration of these figures alone 
should be a warning sufficient to 
arouse every tax payer. In 1916 
there were enough tax payers report- 
ing incomes of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars or more annually to 
aggregate practically one billion dol- 
lars of taxable income from this class 
alone. In 1917 the taxable income 
from this same class dropped to 
around seven hundred million dollars 
and in 1918 the amount reported was 
around four hundred million. Accord- 
ing to these figures, which are official, 
practically six hundred million dol- 
lars of taxable income from the three 
hundred thousand dollar per annum 
class quietly disappeared. Please 
remember again that this was during 
the three years when millionaires 
were made over night. Remember 
also that this six hundred million 
dollars of income which disappeared 
came from a class subject to more 
than fifty per cent under the Federal 
Income Tax Law, and the disappear- 
ance meant that the Government 
failed to collect from this class 
three hundred million dollars an- 
nually as compared with the 
1916 figures. I did not say that 
the Government lost three hun- 
dred million dollars. It did not. 
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This disappearance of taxable income 
made no difference in the expense 
of maintaining the Federal Govern- 
ment and the reduction of our 
national debt, and if the Government 
failed to collect from any class of 
tax payers three hundred million 
dollars it simply meant that it must 
collect from those unfortunate tax 
payers who were unable to evade 
legally the payment of a just share of 
their income through the purchase of 
tax free securities. That means 
wage earners, farmers, real estate 
owners, owners of business houses 
factories, ete., also owners. of 
real estate mortgages, railroad 
bonds, public utility bonds, indus- 
trial bonds, ete. In this connection 
I might say that the report for 1921 
indicates that there was reported 
at that time from the three hundred 
thousand per annum class around 
one hundred fifty million dollars of 
taxable income. At the rate of 
reduction it seems very probable 
that when we hear the results of the 
1923 reports the three hundred thou- 
sand per annum class will have entirely 
disappzared. 

When we make a statement that 
the class of tax payers having un- 
sually large incomes has succeeded 
legally in avoiding the high assess- 
ments made for its benefit, naturally, 
we expect to be asked for some proof 
of this statement. The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce some _ time 
ago made the following statement: 
“The schedule of assets filed at the 
probating of the will of every man 
of great wealth, who has died in the 
past five years, indicates the evil of 
tax exemption.”’ One of the most 
outstanding proofs is the case of 
the Hill Estate in Minnesota. The 
widow of James J. Hill, the railroad 
magnate, apparently had a fortune 
of twelve million dollars or more 
from which she had a gross income of 
around eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually. This income was 
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subject, of course, to very nearly 
the maximum rate of seventy-three 
per cent and as a result her net 
income was less than four hundred 
thousand dollars annually. In liti- 
gation concerning the estate, some 
time prior to the death of Mrs. Hill, 
the son, Louis Hill, who had much 
to do regarding the handling of the 
estate, made the statement that 
through the purchase of tax free 
securities and the sale of the 
taxable securities he increased his 
mother’s net income to something 
like seven hundred thousand dollars. 
In other words, her gross income 
from taxable securities was around 
eight hundred thousand dollars out 
of which she had to pay half or more 
to the Federal Government, while 
in the case of the tax free securities 
into which the assets of the 
estate had been converted, the in- 
come of around seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars was exempt from any 
payment to the Federal Government 
in the way of income tax. 

Perhaps the most recent and no 
doubt one of the most outstanding 
cases to prove our claim is the case 
of the William Rockfeller estate. 
Mr. Rockfeller died a few years ago 
and his estate was settled within 
the past year. His net estate amount- 
ed to around seventy million dollars. 
Apparently his holdings, other than 
bank stock and Standard Oil stock, 
were limited to securities of the 
tax free class. We have reports that 
these amounted to between forty 
and fifty million dollars. On a basis 
of fifty million dollars, estimating the 
interest rate at four and one-half per 
cent, Mr. Rockfeller’s income from 
these securities would be over two 
million dollars, and, because they 
were of the tax free class, he escaped 
paying the Federal Government over 
a million dollars annually, which 
would have been required had the 
securities been in the taxable class. 
It might be well to say right here 
that no small amount of these bonds 
were exempt from local tax in New 
York State, a matter alone about 
which books could be written. 

The Field estate in Chicago made 
application some months ago to the 
Probate Court for permission to 
invest some of the funds of the estate 
in bonds of our island possessions, and 
the statement was made at that time 
that the investments made by the 
estate were being confined largely 
to the bonds of our island possessions, 
totally tax free Liberty Bonds 
and bonds of the land banks. It 
might be well to suggest in this 
particular case, the estate being 
subject to the laws of the state of 
Illinois, the selection of bonds is of 

(Turn to page 380) 
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Policies for Convention Year, 1924-1925 





upon this page. 


These policies are divided into two main divisions; 
the first in regard to activities, and the second, in regard 


to administrative matters. 


International Board of 
meeting formulated for the current convention 
year the official policies 


Trustees at its recent 


which are printed 


policy. 


ship in public affairs. 


CCORDING to the plan of recent years the taken by Kiwanis for giving a larger constructive leader- 
The new Committee on Interna- 
tional Public Affairs has been instructed by the Board 
to give special attention to the carrying out of this 


The policies of administration are in line with recog- 
nized needs of the organization. President Johnson has 


been very close to the business side of our organization 


Kiwanis stands for good citizenship and our clubs 
may well give themselves to a united effort to promote 
the first policy. Clubs in Canada and the United States 
should especially secure action in the one most practical 
phase of citizenship, the exercise of the franchise. The 
statistics in regard to the disregard of the ballot certainly 
indicate necessity for action in this matter. 

With the information gathered by the Committee 
on Service to Under-Privileged Child last year, our organ- 


as chairman of the Committee on Finance for two years— 
1921-1923 and 1923-1924. It is fitting, therefore, that as 
President he carry forward still further the plans for 
administration of our organization under the best accepted 
business methods as provided in the first administrative 
policy. 

There is a recognized need for better committee func- 
tioning and it is hoped that this year a marked advance 
may be accoinplished in the functioning of committees, In- 


ization may well seek during 
the present year to secure a 
larger number of KIwaNIs 
clubs to participate in this pro- 
gram of service. The informa- 
tion will also be of distinct help 





Policies in Activities 


It is the policy of Kiwanis International 


during the Convention Year 1924-1925: 


To promote an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship, including a determined 
effort towards a universal exercise of the 


. To enlist the activity of all Kiwanis clubs 


in our program of service for the under- 


. To continue our effort to secure closer rela- 


tions between the farmer and city man; 


. To stimulate added civic interest, coopera- 


tion and service on the part of all Kiwanians 


to the clubs in guiding them in 1. 
developing sane and wise local 
plans for this service. Too much franchise: 
emphasis cannot be placed upon 2 
the fact that personal service, _0 
rather than mere contribution 3 gee... wlinagnenal 
of money, is the basic feature 
of this Kiwanis program. 4 

Qur organization should con- id ser 
tinue to promote closer and 5 and Kiwanis clubs; 


better relations between the 
farmer and city man. Past 
President Karr was the first to 
urge action in this matter which 
was expressed last year as one 
of our policies. As a_ result 
of the successful work of many 
clubs provision was made in the 
new Constitution for a perma- 
nent standing committee to 
assist in working out this line of 


. To formulate and direct the influence of 


Kiwanis in matters of public interest in 
order that our organization may become 
a greater constructive force in the affairs 
of today. 


Policies in Administration 


It is the policy of the Board of Trustees of 


Kiwanis International during the Convention 
Year: 


& 


To conduct a business administration di- 
rected, insofar as is possible, by the President 
from the International Headquarters; 


. To establish a clearer understanding of its 


: or 2 
KIWANIS activity. me functions on the part of each committee 
Community leadership is the and to secure aggressive promotion of a 
goal set for our Krwants clubs definite program of service; — 
and much progress has been 3. To formulate, edit and publish official state- 
Be . . ments concerning the ideals of Kiwanis; 
made along this line. Emphasis 4 


in this matter, however, may 
well be given for the current 
vear as expressed in the fourth 
policy under activities. 

The fifth activity policy is 





. To build, through intensive Kiwanis educa- 


tion a closer relation between the individual 
Kiwanian and the club, district and Inter- 
national units of the organization. 








ternational, district and club. 
Under the second policy, a defi- 
nite endeavor will be made to 
have a clearer understanding 
given to the functions of each 
coinmittee and committees will 
be urged to carry out definite lines 
of work rather than merely forin- 
ulate views as to comiittee 
duties. . 

Kiwanis literature may well 
be increased by the addition of 
carefully prepared statements 
and leaflets. While there is a 
general understanding of the 
ideals and practical methods of 
KrwaNnis, yet the growth of the 
organization has been such that 
there is now a distinct need for ad- 
ditional literature which will give 
the most practical expression to 
the principles and administrative 
experience of Kiwanis. 

The last policy in administra 
tion has as its goal the develop- 
ing of ways and means to relate 
the individual not simply to his 
own club but to his district and 
to Krwanis International. This 
is a result essential to carry 
through some of the larger poli- 
cies and to make effective the 
leadership of the organization. 

It is hoped that clubs and 
districts will give careful 
consideration to this state- 
ment of official policies and 


closely related to the last part of the newly phrased 
objects of the Constitution. It is also in line with what 
is increasingly felt by our best leaders should be the part 


that the utmost of co-operation will be given in the 
realizing of these objectives. They surely challenge the 
best leadership of Kiwanis. 
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ILL there be a Kiwanis club in A. D. 5000? 
I could not answer the question myself. 
So I picked up my magic wand, my pen, and 
created two soothsayers, magicians from the 
Far East. Of them I asked my question. 

The tall, thin one stroked his magical, mythical beard, 
said an incantation, consulted the stars, and answered 
me thusly: 

“There will be no Kiwanis club in the year A. D. 
5000. There will be no such clubs because the necessity 
for them will have passed. There will be no buying 
and selling in A. D. 5000 and therefore no need of busi- 
ness ethics. There will be no poverty in A. D. 5000 and 
therefore no need of charity. There will be no such 
thing as under-privileged children or special-privileged 
men in that far year, and so no need of a society banded 
together to help the one and prevent the abuses of the 
other. 

“In A. D. 5000 there will be no war and no disputes, 
because men, through Kiwanis, will have learned to 
understand one another. So there will be no need of 
an organization which teaches practically the brother- 
hood of man. Farmer and city dweller will not exist 
separately; the earth will be all fair cities, but they will 
be like our parks, with ample space. The solution of 
the transportation problem will have scattered the 
close-knit city; the chemical solution of the food problem 
will have made the heavy labor of farming unnecescsary. 

“There will be no money in that far age, and no labor 
for hire. Men will work then for pride in the finished 
product and not for the reward. Each man will work 
for all men, and the need of money—which is to enable 
every man to care for himself, by using himself the 
greatest possible part of the result of his own labor— 
will have passed. In those days, men will work for 
others, not for themselves; they will do this, not because 
they are better than we, but because they will have 
learned that that is the truest road to happiness. No,” 
he repeated, ‘There will be no Kiwanis club in A. D. 
5000, because by that time men will have built all there 
is to build.” 

While pondering over this, I noticed the short, fat 
magician making curious preparation to one side of the 
room. I paid secant attention, which was a pity, because 
I always wanted to be a prestidigitator and pull rabbits 
out of sik hats and I might have learned something. 
But when my tall, thin optimist had disappeared in a 
puff of imaginative smoke (it might have come from 
my cigarette, of course) I turned to the short, fat chap 
and asked him my question. 

‘Most assuredly there will be Kiwanis clubs in that 
far age’? he answered me. ‘It is true, as our tall, thin 
brother has informed us, that A. D. 5000 will show great 
changes on the earth. Whether there will or will not 
be buying or selling, or money, I know not. The cave- 
man could not have imagined Rome, and the Roman 
of Caesar’s time could not have imagined a subway, 
a telephone, a Follies of 1924 or a flivver. Neither, I 
think, can we imagine what the world of A. D. 5000 
will be like as far as the physical side is concerned. But 








I beg you note that the morality of the caveman was 
far ahead of his practice and the morality of the time of 
Christ was many thousand years in advance of its practice. 
Two thousand years have passed since the gentle Giver 
of the Law said His immortal words, and yet we have 
not learned to outgrow the Mosaic law of an eye for 
an eye. We know better, but we do not act better. 
Our knowledge is the same as theirs; our practice but a 
little hetter. We see further into the moralities of the 
future than into the physical conquests of the future, 
and I see Kiwanis clubs in A. D. 5000 teaching the 
same lessons that they teach today. It may well be 
true that poverty and privilege will then have vanished 
from the earth, but if these problems have gone, others 
will have taken their places. 

“Science teaches us that no force is ever lost; but 
it changes its form. Kiwanis is a force. It is a force 
in men’s lives, urging them, collectively, to be better 
than they are individually, and thus teaching them to be, 
individually, better than they are collectively! Unless 
you wish to say that three thousand years will be enough 
to make perfect men out of all humans, there will be 
a need for this force of Kiwanis in A. D. 500. As well 
say that we will not then need love, or God, or goodness 
of heart, as to say that we won’t need that which teaches 
us to build, merely because all the present buildings we 
contemplate, will be built. 

“Yes,” he finished, “there will be Kiwanis in A. D. 
5000.”’ 

Another puff of smoke—I had lighted a second cigar- 
ette by this time and my second magician had joined 
the first in the limbo of forgotten things. 

I thought much over what they both had said to me. 
Was I but talking to myself? What is the “I” which 
can talk to ‘“‘me’’ and what is the ‘‘me”’ which can listen 
to the “I?” And the burden of my thoughts was this: 
that whether or not the far flung years will have K1- 
WANIS, elther event presents a most powerful argument 
for our earnest and sincere practice of Kiwanis prin- 
ciples now. If, indeed, there is to be no Kiwanis three 
thousand years hence, or any number of years greater 
or less in the future, it can but be, as my tall, thin, im- 
aginary magician said, because the need of it will then 
be past. If the need of Kiwanis is ever to pass, it can 
only be because through the years between, it does its 
work so well, builds so high, constructs so firmly, in men’s 
hearts. 

It, indeed, as my short phantom friend said, there 
is to be Krwanits in the future, then, that it may then 
do its work to the full, we must now do ours to the very 
best of our ability. 

In few words and short, if the Kiwanis torch is not 
to be needed in a well lit world, it will be because of 
the bright white light of truth and light it shed until 
that time. Let us hold it high and burn it well. 

If the Kiwanis illumination is to be needed in the 
far, far days to come, so also does it behoove us all to 
keep it burning brightly, well fueled and lovingly tended 
now, that in the days beyond the horizon, it may not 
burn dim. 
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The Constitution and Present Day Law 


Makers 


By T. Hovey Gage, President of the Massachusetts Bar Association 


Authority is limited and defined by the Constitution and when 
the Executive or Congress exceeds its authority, people 


MERICANIZATION is much 
talked of nowadays; it is not 
only the stranger newly arrived 
Cs within our gates who needs to 
hear our political gospel and be taught, 
but we all need to be reminded occasion- 
ally of our privileges and responsibilities 
and be given an opportunity to renew our 
pledge of loyalty to the institutions 
founded by our fathers. This gathering 
and this oceasion, happening within four 
days of the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by the Con- 
vention which framed it, is an encouraging 
sign of wholesome Civic life. 

This nation-wide celebration of the 
Constitution has additional significance 
in that it is promoted and encouraged by 
the patriotie zeal of a distinguished lawyer 
in Texas, now the President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, who bears the name 
of the great general under whose skill the 
armies of the South nearly destroyed the 
Union, Mr. Robert E. Lee Saner, of Dallas. 

People of our country are justly proud 
of its vast material resources in field, 
forest, fisheries and mines; they are also 
justly proud that their ingenuity and 
industry have made these resources useful 
and serviceable, not only to themselves, 
but to the whole world. They take pride 
in their inventions and discoveries to 
improve the conditions under which man- 
kind lives and to inerease our control over 
natural forees; the steamboat, the sewing 
machine, ether, the telegraph and _ tele- 
phone and electric light, all these and 
many more which will immediately occur 
to you, have proved of inestimable value 
to the human race. 

The establishment of free public schools 
and the insistence that every child should 
receive at least a common school educa- 
tion, is an American achievement. 

But the greatest contribution that the 
American people have yet made to the wel- 
fare of mankind is the American Constitu- 
tion. This may seem extravagant praise; 
but no less an authority than Gladstone 
has said that it was “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

Philosophers, like DeToqueville and 
Bryce, have expounded and admired it 
and it is today the star guiding many 
small and great states groping on their 
way. 

The Constitution went into effect in 
1789. A century and a third is a mere 
watch in the night to the geologist or 
historian. But in human affairs, it is a 
long time. I am sure there are many 





who can recall political speeches in which 





are no longer bound by such acts. 


this country was always spoken of as 
young and growing and as needing pater- 
nal care and protection. Perhaps we still 
hear such speeches. But consider for a 
moment what this infant nation has seen. 


T HAS seen the ancient dynasties of 

France, Austria, Russia, China, Portu- 
gal and Brazil crumble and disappear. 
It has seen the rise and fall of the mighty 
German Empire. It has seen Japan 
emerge from centuries of isolation and 
become a constitutional government. It 
has seen England change from a limited 
monarchy to an unlimited parliamentary 
government. It has seen the resurrection 
of a United Italy and has watched the 
decadence of proud Spain. 

In fact, we, the American people, are 
enjoying today the strength and stability 
of the oldest established government in 
the world of a first class or great power. 

In this time of unrest, upheaval, revolu- 
tion and anarchy, we are thankful to live 
in a land of law and order, where private 
rights, as well as publie interests, are en- 
encouraged and protected. But have 
you ever thought that you enjoy that law 
and order at the hands of the oldest es- 
tablished government of a great power 
in the world? No other great nation today 
has a concrete form of government, which 
antedates ours. 

Now the government of the United 
States is the Constitution of the United 
States; it is the charter under which we 
act, the by-laws under which we transact 
our business. If it had no other claim 
to our respect and admiration, its very 
antiquity entitles it to our veneration, 
for it has served us well for a century and 
a third and is serving us well today. Its 
wonderful provisions are as salutary for 
a great nation of one hundred and ten 
millions of men knit together by rail, wire 
and wave as they were for the four millions 
separated by great distances over which 
communication was slow and laborious. 

I say the Constitution is the govern- 
ment. Government is that which first 
establishes and then protects the indi- 
vidual in the exercise of his inalienable 
rights, well defined in the Declaration of 
Independence to be ‘“‘life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness.”’ 

These rights are secured to us, not by 
any act of Congress, but by the Constitu- 
tion. It secures to each individual free 
speech, a free press, the free exercise of 
his religion and the right to petition the 
government for a redress of any grievance. 
It protects him in the enjoyment of his 
property and liberties and him and his 
home from unreasonable search and 


seizure. It guarantees to every State in 
the Union a republican form of govern- 
ment and protection against invasion and 
domestic violence. It enables Congress 
to make uniform laws governing foreign 
and interstate commerce, coinage, postage, 
bankruptey and patents. 


UT this is not the place to expound the 

Constitution or to discuss the great 
controversies which have always existed 
and still exist as to the interpretation of 
certain of its provisions. These contro- 
versies have been the basis of most of the 
divisions of the American people into 
political parties. Some, with Jefferson, 
believed in the strict and narrow construc- 
tion of the powers of the federal govern- 
ment; others, with Marshall and Webster, 
maintained that the Constitution gave 
to that government all the power neces- 
sary to accomplish the great end for which 
it was instituted. 

Many maintained that the States were 
still supreme and that the United States 
was only a federation resting on a contract 
between sovereign states from which any 
state could withdraw. Others held that 
the Constitution established a nation 
consisting of an indestructible union of 
indestructible states. It took seventy 
years of discussion and four years of civil 
war to settle that the American people 
constitute a nation and that the Constitu- 
tion was more than a mere compact during 
the pleasure of the parties. 

To the close of the Civil War we were 
engaged in a great experiment. It had 
been a cardinal principle with all political 
philosophers that a republic was practic- 
able only in a state of a very small terri- 
torial extent. Our attempt to establish 
one over the vast domain of a continent 
was looked upon with much misgiving 
by many of our American people and with 
unfeigned incredulity by most foreign 
observers. But the Civil War put all these 
doubts and misgivings at rest and we took 
a position as one of the nations of the world. 

And so, it is most appropriate to honor 
and venerate that body of distinguished 
men whose deliberations produced the 
Constitution and pledge again our loyal 
devotion to it. 

There are one or two observations about 
the Constitution of the United States 
that I would commend to your considera- 
tion. 

The first is that this great and wonder- 
ful instrument was the result of twelve 
years of discussion and agitation and the 
major part of its provisions are only the 
re-statement of perfectly familiar prin- 
ciples. 
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In this rapid, restless age we too often 
demand immediate results; that what is 
suggested in the afternoon be consum- 
mated the next morning. The founders 
of the republic were too wise to fall into 
that error. They builded carefully, slowly 
and well and we shall do well to emulate 
them. From 1776, when the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee to draft 
articles of confederation, to 1788, when 
the ninth state ratified the Constitution 
and it became effective, there was con- 
tinuous publie discussion and slow growth 
of a conviction that only the Constitution 
eould save the liberties of the colonies. 
Wise men are never proud. So doubtful 
of their abilities and capacities were the 
delegates to the Convention, that in some 
of the dark hours of their deliberations 
they would have abandoned the task, had 
it not been for the timely optimism of 
wise old Ben Franklin, who reminded 
them that probably no other body of men 
eould do any better. 

They were also wise enough to adopt 
familiar principles and use familiar terms. 
They did not try to invent a new system 
of government, but to adapt existing 
systems to the needs of a new people. The 
early charter of the Carolinas was drawn 
up by one of the most famous and wisest 
of men, John Locke, the philosopher; but 
it would not work. The division of govern- 
ment into three branches, executive, 
judicial and legislative, was not a new 
idea. The terms, life, liberty and property, 
had been in familiar use for centuries. 
They knew from bitter experience the 
impossibility of a union unless perfect 
freedom of commerce between the states 
could be secured. Their genius was shown, 
not in originating new ideas or in making 
political experiments, but in so marshalling 
and co-ordinating existing conditions as 
to produce the maximum of national 
strength with a minimum reduction in the 
rights of the several states to local self 
government. The radical reformer of 
today could learn much by studying the 
methods of the framers of our Constitu- 
tion. 


HERE were, however, three features 

of the Constitution which were not 
very familiar to the statesmen of the 
time and must be regarded as more or 
less experimental. The three divisions of 
government, the executive, judicial and 
legislative, were to be distinct and inde- 
pendent to the end that each should per- 
form its funetion free from the interfer- 
ence or control of the others. In 1788 the 
long struggle between the King and 
Parliament, the subservience of the Judges 
to the crown, the bloody assizes and the 
intimidation of the Church were fresh in 
men’s minds. The colonists were de- 
termined that these should never occur 
here and to each department of state they 
gave a dignity and independence of its 
own. 

Next, they established not one govern- 
ment, but two. They left each inde- 
pendent state in possession of all its sov- 
ereign attributes, except only such limited 
rights as the states surrendered to the 
central government. Until recent years 
the only government the average man 
has personally known has been his state 
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government. Marriage and divorce, the 
disposition of one’s estate at his death, 
police and fire protection, the maintenance 
of highways, the ineorporation of his 
business, health and edueation have all 
been controlled by the states. The en- 
eroachment of the Federal government 
into these familiar fields is one of the 
ominous signs of the times. It means the 
abandonment of the principle of self 
government, by which alone all republics 
must exist and the substitution for magis- 
trates chosen by the community, of officials 
sent from and responsible to Washington. 

The time may be coming when the 
states will be obliged to say to the Federal 
government that the exercise of some, if 
not all, these functions is of the essence 
of that republican government guaranteed 
to them by the Constitution. 

And lastly, and most important of all, 
the Constitution established a government 
of limited powers, a limited democracy, 
if you please. 


aS eamge sovereign power in this country is 
in the people. ‘‘We, the people of the 
United States, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution,” is the recital in its preamble. 
It is no metaphor to say that the President, 
members of Congress, and Judges are the 
servants of the people. They are not only 
the servants of the people, but they are 
servants or agents with a limited and de- 
fined authority. That authority is limited 
and defined by the Constitution and when 
the executive or Congress exceeds its 
authority, people of this country are no 
more bound by what they do, than you 
or I are bound by the acts of an agent of 
our appointment who disobeys orders and 
acts outside of his authority. 

There seems to be a growing confusion 
on this subject; because the legislative 
branch of a government is numerically 
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large and representative, there are those 
who assume that it has and may exercise 
all sovereign powers and that the Legis- 
lature is sovereign, but nothing could be 
further from the truth. There stands the 
Constitution with its limitations on legis- 
lative action. 

“Thou shalt not abridge free speech, 
nor deprive one of his life, liberty or prop- 
erty, Without due process of law, nor pass 
any ex post facto law, or lay any direct tax, 
which is not uniform,” ete. 

In addition to these negations the 
Constitution defines what Congress may 
do, all of which substantiates what has 
been said that the people of the United 
States in adopting this Constitution pro- 
vided for a limited democracy. 

We chafe at restraint. Yet we know 
well enough that a home or a school or a 
business without some restraining in- 
fluence is not a success. It is the same 
with government. The founders of the 
republic were afraid of unlimited power 
and we have a right and a duty to insist 
that our law makers observe these limits 
and that they leave new, untried and un- 
authorized political experiments alone. 
In this way, and in this way only, shall 
we preserve for ourselves and our children 
the priceless heritage of freedom under 
law, for which the Constitution of the 
United States stands. 

In the matter of legislation, we are 
drifting from the moorings of the Consti- 
tution. There seems to be a tendency to 
think that this government is big enough 
and strong enough to try any and every 
remedy for a real or imaginary ill that any 
political doctor wants to prescribe. The 
dealers in political nostrums seare us by 
crying ‘‘old fogey’’ and we patiently try 
one dose after another and submit to any 
experiment that either enthusiasm or 
ignorance suggests. The result is that we 
get on our statute books a mass of compli- 
eated and intricate laws which the legis- 
lators themselves do not understand and 
no honest government official can possibly 
administer. Is there any wonder that 
business chafes and that people lose re- 
spect for law? You cannot long respect a 
law which you cannot understand. 

It is time we dropped the anchor of the 
Constitution and got our bearings. 

John P. Robinson said: 

“They didn’t know everything down in 
Judee.”’ 

But it is my honest conviction that the 
framers of the Constitution, Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Pinckney 
and Sherman, knew more than the political 
agitators of the present day. To the 
importunities of these latter, it is high 
time to say that we propose to re-establish 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the schemes you propose subvert and 
defeat its principles and purposes. 

A Constitution under which a mere 
fringe of population along the Atlantic 
coast has spread across the continent and 
to the Islands of the Pacific and which 
gives the same blessings to one hundred 
and twenty millions that it provided for 
four, can safely be relied upon to secure 
for our descendants for centuries to come 
the blessings which it has secured for us 
and it is our duty to see that it is trans- 
mitted to those descendants unimpaired. 
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: Denver is a mile high. Yet Denver is 
not as high as the type of men selected to 
head Kiwanis for the next year. Those 


who have been drafted to official positions 
take up willingly burdens which will cost 
them time and money. They are as high 
tvpe of citizens as this continent produces. 
Kew are drafted from the ranks. Most of 
them have risen in Krwants through the 
Various stages of president of the local club, 
distriet governor and chairman of an Inter- 
national committee, to official positions in 
the International organization. All of 
thus well grounded in Kiwanis 
all of them know the sacrifices 
nake, vet with high purpose all 
ire Willing to take up the task. 
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The above photograph taken at Battle Creek, Michigan, shows 
one hundred and eleven members of the New Jersey Kiwanis Party 


en route to Denver. The Battle Creek Club extended their New 
Jersey friends a most cordial greeting and distributed souvenirs of 
local manufactured products. The most elaborate of all enter- 
tainments was furnished by Colorado Springs, Colo. We'll have 
something to say about that later. 


‘TRE Constitution of the United States 

has been called the greatest document 
ever written for the government of a na- 
tion. This statement comes from men 
like Gladstone and other great statesmen 
of foreign nations. Yet the immortal 
document says in Article II that the Presi- 
dent shall be elected by the electoral 
college if he receive a majority of the votes, 
but “if there be more than one who have 
such a majority the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose . . one of them for 
President.”’ 

This statement was changed by the 
Twelfth Amendment. If defeets can be 
found in such an important document of 
state, we ean of course expect defects in 
our constitution. Amendments will be 
made from time to time, but as a founda- 
tion on which to build, Kiwanis now has 
a wonderful constitution and one of which 
each individual KrwaNnrtan ean well be 
proud. 

If the mile high convention in the mile 
high eity accomplished nothing else but 
the passage of this constitution its time 
would have been well spent. 

No story of Denver would be complete 
without reference to its snow-clad moun- 
tain in the west, its wonderful parks and 
streets and its charming drives. The 
people are justly proud of their climate 
and their scenery. This is not merely a 
booklet pride which satisfies itself in the 
literature published by the local Chamber 
of Commerce and the tourist agents, but 
one which meshes perfectly with their 
breezy Western hospitality. It expressed 
itself at this convention by constant invi- 
tations to hop into local automobiles and 
be shown the surrounding country. 
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Every man must educate himself. 
His books and his teachers are but 
helps; the works are his.—{Webster. 





The municipal auditorium in which the 
convention sessions were held would be a 
great model for any municipality. It has 
three rooms which ean be thrown into one. 
At the time of the open night session, this 
vast room was filled with the most wonder- 
ful audience any speaker ever faced. On 
the oceasion of the President’s ball, it had 
two of the finest orchestras to which any 
KIWANIAN ever shook a terpsichorean foot. 
During convention sessions, the room was 
made large enough to accommodate the 
delegates. Kiwanis has never met in a 
better auditorium. 


ULES BRAZIL was there of course. 
“ This pocket edition human dynamo 
was always on the job and filled every 
niche as only Jules ean. A dozen quar- 
tettes, a ecow-boy band, Indians from New 
Mexico, a mammoth steer with a flivver 
engine to drive it and many similar attrac- 
tions lent color to the convention. 

Yes, Denver is a mile high. But Denver 
is no higher than the Kiwanis convention 
just held there. From the moment the 
first delegate arrived to have his hand 
shaken cordially by a local Krwantan, till 
the day the last reluetant visitor said 
goodbye at the train, Denver did her part 
and the delegates did theirs. Slowly but 


surely Kiwanis settles into her stride. 
Each sueceeding convention shows a higher 
record of achievement; each sueceeding 


convention shows that the machine is 
working more smoothly and more perfectly. 

KIWANIS ean face the future with no 
fear. We are far from the reefs and the 
treacherous waters, into the open sea of 
accomplishment and the engine is driving 
steadily forward. Good men are at the 
helm and a good crew is ready to jump ti 
their assistance at the word of command. 

Denver and the Denver convention were 
both a mile high. 
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Inter-Relationship of Town and Country 


By Carl J. Baer, Manager, Development Service Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Missouri 


Carl J. Baer 


a representative here for a 
few moments, at this Conven- 
tion, to talk over what the 
business men of St. Louis believe to be 
America’s most important problem, name- 
ly, the relationship and interdependence 
of town and country. I do not want to 
pose this afternoon as a man who is an 
agriculturist or a farmer. But I do want 
to say a few things about the importance 
of the business of agriculture and its 
relation to all other business in the na- 
tion, particularly at this eritical hour 
in the nation’s history when we find our- 
selves in a sort of a semi-pani¢, business 
men wondering what is the matter, busi- 
ness men and manufacturers not quite 
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understand- 
ing why the 
buying pow- 
er is at™a 
low ebb, and 
you men 
w ho repre- 
sent all 
branches of 
business are 
not at all 
certain in 
your various 
communi- 
ties through- 
out the 
U aitierd 
States 
whether or 
not business 
in the near 
future or in 
the distant 
future will 
be much 
better. 

No doubt 
some of you 
are 
mistic. 
this is not 
a time for 
pessimism 
in America. 
We have too 
much to be 
finished. 
W.eare 
fortunate 
enough to 


pessi- 


But 


have the 
things that 
Nature has 


given us— 
not only the 
raw .mate- 
rials but the 
opportunity 
for manu- 


facture, the opportunity for business, 
and last but not least the consuming 
public. There is no ground today for 
pessimism. But there is every ground 
possible to stand upon to make us all 
optimistic if we will study the main 
problems which confront our various 


communities in the United States. 
I have just looked up the record of 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and a few other of the 


civie clubs that you represent in this 
nation, in your records in the war. Nearly 
every club and nearly every organiza- 


tion and every man and woman was a 
hundred per cent in war time, whether 
it was in community service, Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., or whether you men 
or your boys or your brothers joined 


colors and served, you were a hundred 
per cent in it;—until the Armistice was 


signed you didn’t know what it was to 


quit the job. But what happened on 
the signing of the Armistice? Why, 
my friends, we laid down on the job. 


We put a pair cf goggles over our eyes. 
Over one glass was the dollar sign, and 
over the other glass was the personal 
pronoun “J.”’ All cf us are guilty and 
we might as well acknowledge the guilt, 
for we said to ourselves, “How many 
dollars can I make now, quickly, to 
make up for apparently what | 
the war?”’ And the whole nation seemed 
to follow that idea, and it just took about 
two years to put us in a panie, to break us. 
I do not mean that we are financially 
broke. But I do mean to say this, that 
Wwe pay too much attention to what the 
business would yield or its possibilities 
instead of looking, as Kiwanis 
and the other clubs, into the community, 
problem. 

And when I saw the slogan vears ago 
behind the Kiwanis effort, ““We Build,” 
I wondered how many, really, of the 
members of the Kiwanis elub— under- 
stood the fundamentals of agriculture. 
And I welcomed the opportunity when 
your chairman and his board asked us 
to come and tell you just a few experiences 


lost in 


does, 


of the various States in the nation that 
has realized through the various com- 
munities what the value of agriculture 


is to the town and its interdependence 
and inter-relationship to all other business. 

You know, we have 
cheek ourselves up, like the darkey from 
St. Louis. The story is old, but I am 
going to tell it. We have a darkey there 
that went into the eastern part of our 
city and he went to the drug store and 
he said, “‘Boss, can I use your ‘phone?’ 


sort of got to 


“Sure, you ean, and it will cost you a 
nickel.’”’ Well, he went to the ‘phone 
and he said, ‘““Gimme Main 183.’’ And 


then he said, ‘‘Is this Miss Jones talking? 
Well, does yo’ want to hire a good colored 


man? Oh, sho I’se a good chauffeur. 
Yes’m, I ean wash your dishes, and 
I can clean house. I’se a good boy. You 


say yo’ is got a good boy? Oh, yo’ have 
got a man? Ain’t they any chance to get 
his job atall? Is yo’ puffickly well satis- 
fied with that darkey what yo’ 
And he hung up the ’phone. The drug- 
gist said, “You are blue.’’? ‘“‘No, boss, 
man, I ain’t blue atall.’”’ ‘‘Well,”’ said the 
druggist, ‘‘vou are unhappy.” “No,” 


9)? 
got: 


said the darkey, “I ain’t unhappy no- 
how.” ‘Well,’ said the druggist, “‘you 
didn’t get that job. I should think it 


would disappoint you.’” And the darkey 
said, ‘“‘Looka heah, white folk, I’se de 
nigguh that got dat job. I’se just checked 
up on myself.” 
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So, mv friends, all of us today, both 
men and women, we are the ones that 
have the jobs. The question is today 


whether or not we are checking up on 


ourselves. And if I could not in a few 
moments leave something striking for 
Kiwanis, I would have to occupy a 
few moments even of your time. And 
so the thing I want to leave with you is 
this 


\ THAT have you in the town, in the 

city or community in which you 
live in the way of a farm bureau? What 
have you in the town in the way of a 
chamber of commerce or commercial 
club? What have you in your town 
in the way of a Krwanis club or a Rotary 
club or Lions elub or a civie association 
of women, or what not? Are those 
organizations funetioning—and not per 
se, but are they federating their efforts 
and pulling for the community? You 
might say, ves, Kiwanis has done this 
this vear, and Rotary has done this, and 
the Chamber of Commerce has done 
this. But have you funetioned together? 

If any of you saw the vision of some 
of the Kiwanrans that I have seen 
recently —that appeared in the paper this 
morning —particularly down there in 
Georgia where they are carrying on great 
agricultural programs, if you saw the 
light or the vision, then go home to your 
community and become an active mem- 
ber in your Chamber of Commerce as a 
Kriwantan, to bring all members of the 
Kiwanis club into an organization where 
the Jew and the Gentile and the Catholic 
and the Protestant and the Democrat 
and the Republican or what not can come 
together in a great organization and do 
the job for the community. They used 
to tell us that this Krwanis club and 
this Rotary club and these other clubs 
were tearing down our chambers of com- 
meree, that there were too many civie 
clubs, that there were too many clubs 
to occupy the time of men, that they 
would not come for this luncheon today 
and that luncheon tomorrow, and attend 
a chamber of commerce luncheon. [| 
have gotten over all that stuff. I have 
lived to see the day when I am firmly 
of the belief that the more clubs there 
are of a substantial nature within a cer- 
tain limit that are doing good for the 
eommunities, as your Kiwants clubs 
throughout the United States are, that 
those clubs are a stimulus, that those 
clubs are inspiring men and putting the 
apirit of citizenship into the people; they 
are the representative influence with the 
other clubs carrying through. So if your 
«lub is the real club of the town, if its 
activity is the thing the people need, find 
out the fundamental problems to solve 
and put out a man here and a man there 
in a definite field and with a certain thing 
to do. And that certain thing is to tie 
the town and the country together behind 


vou 


Now: men, why? It is intelligent 
selfishness on the part of the business 
men of America today to look into the 
fertile fields and see whether or not those 
fields are as fertile as they were fifty 
years Ago. In the last forty-eight hours 
I have come from a town in the State of 
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Kansas where the acre yield in wheat is 
today between eight and ten bushels per 
acre, but thirty years ago it was twenty- 
five bushels per acre; where the yield 
in corn is less than fourteen bushels to 
the acre, and the yield thirty years ago 
was thirty-five bushels to the acre. Need 
I say more to you men than to say to 
you that the fundamental basis and foun- 
dation stone upon which that county is 
resting has been wasted away, has been 
spent, has been taken from the soil and 
disseminated while business has _ been 
building beautiful buildings and beautiful 
streets and boulevards? 

When are the cities and the town 
going to pay back to Old Mother Earth 
that debt and that money that they have 
taken for a livelihood in the past century? 
The Holy Land failed two thousand years 
ago because for a hundred to two hundred 
years the farmers had depleted the soil. 
Millions of people moved out of the Holy 
Land because the soil would not sustain 
life. But now after two thousand years 
the Jews have returned to the Holy 
Land, spending millions upon millions of 
dollars to rehabilitate the soil. Upon 
analysis one State not long ago found a 
million and a half acres not producing 
within sixty per cent of what the acreage 
produced over forty years ago. 

Now, whose loss is it? Why, it is not 
the farmer’s loss. It is our loss. When 
we deplete our nation and tear its land 
asunder and it cannot produce what it 
once produced, are we not undermining 
the foundation stone upon which that 
nation is built? Therefore, the farmers’ 
problems, my dear friends, are our prob- 
lems. Why, the farmer’s problem is the 
banker's problem, the merchant's problem, 
the manufacturer's problem—the butcher, 


























the doctor, the preacher, and ail in the 
community. 

So we have got to learn how to develop 
that problem of the soil. And it cannot 
be by you business men going out and 
telling the farmer what to do. Nor can 
it be by the farmer coming in and telling 
you what to do. But it ean be by your 
organization and club in your community 
working slowly and cautiously and care- 
fully along a constructive program with 
this chamber of commerce and this farm 
bureau, to find out what these problems 
are, first, and then to adopt a plan, a 
constructive effort that will solve these 


problems if it takes us twenty years to 
solve them. 

That is a program of service, a program 
that will bring this inter-relationship, 
which is my subject today, a little closer; 
that will define what agriculture means; 
that will explain to the business men 
what happens when agriculture fails; 
that will put the business man of the 
country and the business man of the 
town upon a closer, co-operative basis, 
that the one might help the other, and 
the other help the one. 


post a few charts and figures I want 
to leave with you to put the propor- 
tions of this thing before you in a visualized 
way. Let a line be drawn through these 
squares here, directly through the center. 
We will call it a black line, starting over 
there and ending over here. 

Beginning with 1882 up to 1924, let 
us call that black line, if you can imagine 
it there, the average line of business, the 
average value of farm products, the 
average condition of business from 1882 
to 1924. 

Now, then, starting at 1882 we run a 
red line. That red line denotes the figures 
furnished by the United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor and Com- 
merce, and that line represents the aver- 
age price of agrieultural products and 
their allied interests of livestock and 
horticulture during the same period— 
up above the average some years; then 
down below; then up above, and crossing 
the line at twenty or forty different points 
in this number of years. 

Intermingled with that red line denot- 
ing the value of farm products, we put a 
purple line. This purple line, taken from 
Bradstreet & Dun, denotes the number 
of failures in business and receiverships 
in the same number of years. This purple 
line goes up and down, according to the 
best statistics we have in America today. 

So far the picture is finished—a black 
average, a red price of farm products, 
and a purple condition of business. 

It is astonishing, men, to see how the 
rise of the red line makes the fall of the 
purple, and how the rise of the purple 
makes the fall of the red. Why, they 
work together like two wheels work upon 
a common shaft. Every time the price 
went up in farm products, business grew 
better and the number of receiverships 
grew fewer. And every time the farm 
products went below the line of average, 
then the increased receiverships in busi- 
ness and then the highest peak load, 
meaning the worst in prices, the worst 
in receiverships. 

And so the chart goes on. We eall it 
the barometer of business. And if that 
is the barometer of business, then agri- 
culture is the barometer of American 
business. It represents today eighty- 
three million dollars of investment. More 
invested in agriculture than all the rail- 
roads and all the business and all the 
mines and forests combined. It repre- 
sents a buying power of ninety-five per 
eent of nearly every rural community. 
It has the buying power. 


A NUMBER of years ago in St. Louis 
we went to the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce—and pardon a personal refer- 
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ence—but we started some six years ago 
serving the rural communities, sending 
men into the districts helping to build 
up the communities through farmers’ 
clubs, organizing the Chamber of Com- 
merece to render a service that will render 
an integral agricultural service to help 
the agencies in the field that are doing 
the agricultural work. And only then 
we found out that out of two million 
dollars annual business done by St. Louis, 
that 12/13 of that business came from 
the outside and that 1/13 was what we 
did with ourselves, and that the 1/13 was 
impossible of operation excepting after 
the 12/13 got in. 

St. Louis has learned that lesson. 
Other cities are learning that same lesson. 
And it is only through these various 
organizations that we are going to be 
able to render the real broad service of 
community development through the 
bringing of closer relations between the 
farm and the city. 

You might ask, how ean it be done? 
What are the conerete examples in Amer- 
ica? And what is the need for it? 

First, the need: The United States 
Government a year before last spent five 
million dollars to carry on the nation’s 
business. Ninety-three per cent of that 
was for war and for the maintenance of 
the Army and the Navy. Seven per cent 
was all that the Government had to 
funetion upon. And one-third of one 
per cent—or, as you business men would 
say, thirty cents on every hundred dollars 
was all that agriculture got. And agri- 
eulture represents seventy per cent of 
the basic buying power of the nation. 
And so our Government, where you and 
I are taxed every day to pay these bills, 
is only able to spend one-third of one 
per cent for what is the biggest business 
in the nation. Now, how can there be 
any hope, or how can we ever hope to 
accomplish the great development of 
agriculture unless the community, unless 
the various organizations, unless the 
chambers of commerce and the farm 
bureaus federate their efforts to make that 
money which is spent do twice the job? 
So that is the eall to you men today. 

As examples of State development, 
a few examples of what agriculture means 
in dollars and cents: Let us refer first 
to the Arkansas campaign of 1914, a 
wonderful campaign, a wonderful argu- 
ment for the American people. 


HEN cotton dropped from twelve 

cents to five and one-half cents a 
pound at the outbreak of the war, it 
was not the fault of you people here who 
are from Arkansas—and I was from that 
good old State in those days. It wasn’t 
anyone’s fault down there that England 
and France and Germany and Russia 
wanted to go to war. But that great war 
over yonder affected our staple cotton 
crop. And when we found that we hadn’t 
any money in that State to buy food and 
seed for man or beast, we called a hun- 
dred farmers and business men together 
under the leadership of the bankers, and 
they sat in close conference for many 
hours, and at the end of that time here 
is what happened. One particular banker 
said, ‘‘Let us go out and find out how many 
dollars and cents we have spent out of the 
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State this year for food, for man and 
beast.’’ And in a campaign of eight or 
nine weeks we discussed it through sixty 
counties in the State, going to the brokers 
and the railroads and to the jobbers, 
trying to find out how much money went 
away for things that we should have 
raised. 


Here were the figures: Eighty-three 


million dollars had been spent that year 
for food and feed for man and beast; 
twenty-five millions for canned goods; 
twenty-three millions for meats; and 
the balance of eighty-three millions for 
corn, oats, hay and mixed feed that fed 

















the mules and made the cotton crop— 
things we should have raised. 

So the great campaign was put on under 
the slogan, ‘‘Let Arkansas Feed Herself.”’ 
And banker, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
preacher and all the community people 
and the farmer joined hands to visit these 
counties. We went into every rural 
school and church holding meetings under 
the leadership of the banker, because he 
was the custodian of the funds on both 
sides. And here is the thing that hap- 
pened in those meetings. The banker 
would arise and say, ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men of the farm, we are here to tell you 
the story of Arkansas. We are here to 
tell you that we are broke today. We are 
here to tell you that we have been partly 
to blame, that we, the business men and 
the bankers of our town, are just as 
guilty as you are. But you have been 
farming wrong for forty years. We want 
you next year to raise a garden, to get 
a few more pigs, and a few more chickens. 
And set aside an acre or two for corn and 
an acre or two for oats and mixed feeds, 
and, if you can, buy a cow. And when 
you have fed yourself and family, then 
go and raise all the cotton you can.” 
And immediately that brought the farmer 
to his feet. ‘‘We’ll’’ he says, “Jack, I 
have been banking with you for twenty 
years. That is a good tale. It sounds 
well. We do not know how to do that 
job. 1 have taught my kinds to pick the 
cotton. I have taught them to chop 
cotton. But we don’t know anything 
about that seed selection and we don’t 
know the analyzing of soils, and we haven’t 
the labor. We haven’t the money. We 
haven't the seed, and we can’t change 
our methods of farming over night.” 
And the banker said, ‘‘We will lend you 
the money.’’ And the merchant said, 
‘“‘We will back you.’’ And the doctor 
said, ‘‘We will take care of your family 
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until you can pay us.”” And the govern- 
ment said, ‘We will help you with the 
soil and furnish the seed.” ‘Now, if 
we all help in the community will you 
do the work?” And the farmers in every 
ease said, ‘‘Yes, we will do the work.’ 

So with that trade between the farmer 
and the banker and the doctor and the 
lawyer and the merchants and the manu- 
facturer, what happened? That is what 
I eall the community trade. We all 
worked together in a new program. 

One hundred and fifty thousand farmers 
were visited, and 150,000 farmers joined 
their efforts and began a new life. And 
the government one year from that time 
checked the ledger account and found 
that we had grown in Arkansas thirty- 
five million dollars more of food and feed 
than the year before, and we held our 
own in the raising of cotton. 

Now, what is the result? Such cities 
as St. Louis, which is the gateway of the 
South, realized more than $15,000,000 
of that gain directly to those cities. 
Through the gateway of St. Louis the 
merchants and manufacturers that could 
not collect their bills, in 1914, got their 
bills for 1915 and the back indebtedness 
for 1914 out of the next crop. And old 
Arkansas today, incapable in those days 
of building schools, ineapable of building 
roads, incapable of doing anything like 
Colorado or the rest of the states here 
for road building—let me say to you that 
Arkansas is building today and paying 
for an hundred million dollars worth of 
new roads. A living example of what ean 
be done by concentrated effort of the 
various clubs and the various organiza- 
tions in the community. 

And the next example, briefly, because 
my time is growing short—the next 
example is Wisconsin. 


ISCONSIN forty years ago was a 

wonderful wheat state. Then came 
the chinch bug. That chinech bug got 
into the wheat and through a period of 
two years nearly destroyed all the wheat 
ef that state, and a great calamity came 
to the farmers and the business men. The 
bankers realized it first. And the matter 
came to the University and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and they made a 
great analysis of the state. And some- 
body suggested something to cure that 
whole state. And some of you know 
what that was—those of you from Wis- 
consin and the neighboring states. You 
know what was needed in Wisconsin. 
It was the dairy cow. So the dairy cow 
was prescribed. And then came better 
animals into that state. Then came the 
building of silos, the better breeding of 
animals, and the producing of dairy 
products, the raising of foods and feed 
and leguminous crops, clover and alfalfa, 
and the raising of corn and the putting of 
it into the silos. 
‘ And the market value of the milk and 
butter products of that state tast year 
were what? What do you think happened? 
Two hundred million dollars of dairy 
products left Wisconsin, and she is still 
raising a good share of the wheat crop 
of the United States, and she is the great- 
est dairy state of the nation today, with 
more butter and cheese factories and 


(Turn to page $83) 
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T DENVER the usual exeiting 





contest between various ¢ities 
who were inviting the Kiwanis 
eonvention tor next vear was 


albeit in a very entertaining and 


present 
ensant torm 


The Saint Paul club was represented in 
irge numbers at Denver were 
active throughout the entire time 


and they 
ertainly 
f the convention in trying to display to 
the delegates the reason why Saint Paul 
hould be preferred Perhaps the out- 
tanding features of their activity in this 
regard were the Kaybul, 
paper whose main theme was presented in 
humorous and satirical treatment of the 

ims of Samt Paul’s opponent together 
Saint 


a facetious news- 


th «a breezy presentation of 


Paul 
The vote was exceedingly close, in fact, 
required an second ballot to decide 
Qn July 19th, the International Board 
et in Chieago and ratified the 

finally deciding upon the 

Mid-Northern Metropolis for the greatest 

ent of the vear 1925. 

major change in the 

arrangement over that of last 

r. This change came about, due to the 

et that im spite of the best pre-convention 
ealeulations, registration at Denver was 
considerably below the minimum foreeast. 

This ean be explained when you realize 


nad antages 


action of 
the eonvention, 
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At Denver 


that even in the distriets where the gov- 
ernors were closely in touch with the situa- 
tion, the number of Kiwanrans who had 
intended to go to Denver shrank beyond 
all ability to prophesy at the last minute, 
so that our very best sources of basis for 
prognostication proved unavoidably non- 
dependable. This, of course, affected the 
finances of the convention very materially. 

However, the Board does not feel after 
a careful review of the situation that the 
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for 1925 





Kiwanis Convention at Saint Paul can be 
financed below the rigid economy that was 
practiced at Denver, and in order to be 
certain that the Organization does not 
suffer again from any falling off in regis- 
tration, the Saint Paul club was asked 
to guarantee a fund of $10,000.00 to offset 
any possible shortage which might arise 
because of the above mentioned condition. 
This, Saint Paul Kiwanis has readily 
agreed to do so that everything points 
with reasonable surety to a convention 
which will be suecessful not only in the 
way that Denver and Atlanta were success- 
ful but also in the matter of the practical 
administration of this very expensive 
annual meeting. 


The Saint Paul elub is already on the 
job with a full realization of what the eom- 


ing of Kiwanis means to that city. The 
reputation of the annual Kiwanis con- 
vention has spread. Shopkeepers, hotel 


men, industrial leaders and organization 
executives, in those cities where Kiwanis 
has met during the last eight years have 
showed no stint in their praise for the way 
that Kiwanis as an organization, and 
KIWANIANS as individuals conduct them- 
With the help of Saint Paul then, 
in 1925, let us plan to show the organiza- 
tion world that in spite of splendid past 
performances ‘“‘they ain’t seen nothin’ 
vet.” 


selves. 
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HE inter-club banquets and din- 
ner dances of the past season 
have given way to many pic- 
nies and base ball games between 
the clubs during these warmer months, 
and thus inter-club relations are contin- 
uing to be cultivated in a happy fashion 
by occasions usual to the summer time. 

The Minnesota-Dakotas district has 
settled down to convention business early 
and the district’s convention at Chisholm, 
Minnesota, August 7 
and 8, marks the 
beginning of  thor- 
ough preparations for 
the next Interna- 
tional Convention which will be held in 
Saint Paul next June, so it is quite appro- 
priate that this be the first district con- 
vention of the year. Chisholm’s nearby 
Kiwanis ¢lubs, at Hibbing and Virginia, 
have helped to make more cordial the 
warm hospitality of these Range Towns 
of Minnesota. 

The Crookston Krwants club was pre- 
sented with its charter on July 15, and all 
clubs in the district which could not send 
delegations, wired their greetings. 

Three new clubs have been chartered in 
the Pacific-Northwest. Two hundred and 
fifty KiwANians and their wives gathered at 

MeMinnville, Oregon, 


Minn.-Dakotas 
Convention 
at Chisholm 


Pacific June 26, when Lieu- 
Northwest tenant -Governor 
Activities James P. Neal pre- 


sented the charter to 
the MeMinnvilleclub. On July 14, the club 
at Mount Vernon, Washington, was pre- 
sented with its charter by Kenneth Fergu- 
son, lieutenant-governor for the British 
Columbia division. The other new addi- 
tion is the Kiwanis Club of Shelton, 
Washington, which received its charter on 
July 19. 

Washington clubs have been devoting 
much of their energy toward putting var- 
ious drives “over the top.’’ Bremerton 
earned three thousand dollars for the 
Kittitas County Children’s Home; Tacoma 
led other civie clubs of that city in raising 
funds for the Pacifie International Yacht 
Regatta; and Seattle conducted a member- 
ship campaign for the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. 

All preparations have been completed 


for the Pacific-Northwest district conven- , 


tion to be held at Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, August 25 and 26. A splendid educa- 
tional program has been worked out, 
and enough promises of attendance al- 
ready have been received to insure this 
being the largest distriet convention yet 
held in the Northwest. The spacious dor- 
witories of Whitman College will be avail- 


‘* Things of today? 


able and fine accommodations are assured 
for everybody attending. 

September 4 and 5 have been selected 
as days for the Ontario-Quebee district 
convention this year, which is to be held 
at Hamilton, Ontario. 
The general conven- 
tion committee has 
been meeting weekly 
and the present pro- 
gram for these two days includes, other 
than the regular business sessions, a dinner 
dance, theatre party and special enter- 
tainment for the ladies. 


Ont.- Quebec 
Convention 
at Hamilton 


Every indication received by the Evans- 
ville club and the Indiana district gives 
assurance of record attendance at the 


Indiana convention. 
Objectives There will be definite 
of Indiana objects in view— 
Convention dedication to unsel- 
fish service; living 


the Golden Rule, to follow it, to teach it; 
carrying on the work for the under-privi- 
leged child; inspiring in Krwanrans the 
urge to exercise their right of franchise; 
emphasizing a program of constructive 
work for the year to come; quality mem- 
bership—these are but a few of the things 
that will be dealt with. 

Kiwanians of Evansville are not un- 
mindful of the pleasures afforded them by 
their sister cities at other district conven- 
tions. The spirit of the Hoosier was never 
better exemplified than that which is 
paramount at these conventions, and the 
wonderful fellowship and friendship that 
have always been manifested, are sure 
to be felt at Evansville in September. 
The whole city, not alone KIwantrans, 
will join as one to make this two-day 
gathering, on September 11 and 12, one 
long to be remembered by every KtwaNnIAN 
who attends. One of the entertainment 
features will be a moonlight boat ride on 
the ‘beautiful Ohio.” 





Deeds which area harvest for eternity! 





po? 


Another distriet which will enjoy a river 
excursion, is Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. 


The Mississippi steamboat, ‘‘Washing- 

ton,’’ will house some 
Convention of the convention ses- 
to Be Held sions when Kiwan- 


IANS meet in LaCrosse 
August 11 and 12. 
Jules Brazil will be on hand to keep things 
moving. 


on Steamboat 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin, is known as “The 
Beautiful.’’ It is located on the wonder- 
ful Mississippi River and lies within a 


valley of three rivers, surrounded by 
bluffs and coulees. Almost within its 
city limits is Black River, formerly a 


great logging stream from Northern forests. 
Good roads lead to secenie LaCrosse, as 
four state trunk highways converge there 
for the Mississippi crossing. 

The summer months do not seem to be 
causing any abatement in activities of 
clubs in Nebraska and Iowa, although the 


sun is known to be 
Nebr.-Iowa very much in evi- 
Always denee now in that 
Working particular section of 


the country, and it is 
believed that the clubs will continue to 
function actively during the balance of the 
summer months. A great many of them 
are sponsoring community improvements, 
such as marking off streets for parking, 
routing ‘““Krwanits Trails’ for scenie tours, 
and furnishing free camping grounds. 
The California district was sufficiently 
well represented at Denver to make it 
possible for every club to receive benefits 
of the inspirational talks and ideas as 
well as a better working knowledge of 
Kiwanis itself, which naturally means that 
Kiwanis in the States of Nevada and Cali- 
fornia will progress more readily than in 
the past. 
George H. Ross of Toronto, Past Inter- 
national President, was entertained by 


A lesson in ‘‘What not 
to do”’ is portrayed in this 
picture of two jay-walkers 
in action, one of whom 
was about to step in the 
path of an automobile. 
This was a part of the 
“Safety First’’ campaign 
of the Aurora. (Hlinois 
Kiwanis club. “Read the 
story, ‘‘For Safety*sSake.,’’ 
appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena at a dis- 
trict dinner on the 

California evening of July 9. 


Entertains Past This was well attend- 


Pres. Ross ed and was pro- 

nounced as one of the 
banner events of the district up to the 
present time 


Every club of this district will be rep- 


resented when the second trustees’ meet- 
ing is held in the southern section on 
August 23 


The California convention is scheduled 
to take place at Santa Barbara, November 


14 and 15. This is still quite a few months 
off, but committees are now diligently 
working out the various details and, if 
advance preparations can indicate the 


the 1924 California Kiwanis 
it is bound to be a huge suc- 


outeome of 
convention 


ce 


Kiwanis clubs throughout Ohio have 
been notably active during the past month, 
in receiving donations to relieve sufferers 
of the tornado which 
recently destroyed 


many lives and prop- 


Aid for 
Ohio Tornado 


Victims erty in the vicinity 
of Lorain. 

Although it appears that the LIllinois- 

Eastern Iowa district had the largest 


delegation of any at the Denver Conven- 
tion, and the district 


I.-I. District and its elubs took 
to Maintain enviable positions in 
Its Standard the Attendance and 


Kfficieney contests 
together with the further honor of having 
a Rockford Kiwanian, Vietor M. Johnson, 
chosen to guide the destinies of K1rwanis 
International President— 
not slacken its activities 
Rather, it feels 


for a vear as 
the district will 
and rest on these honors. 
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New Memters of the 
Family 
The following nine clubs were chartered 
from June 15th to July 15th, inclusive:,., 
Ada, Oklahoma 
Orilla, Ontario, Canada 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
McMinnville, Oregon 
White Hall, Illinois 
Nelsonville, Ohio 
Mt. Vernon, Washington 
Crookston, Minnesota 
Ontario, California 
There is now a total of sixty-nine clubs 
receiving service from the Department 
of Service to New Clubs. 


the responsibility of soaring upward and 
onward in all phases of Krwanis work 
in order, not only to hold its present 
standard, but to continue to have its clubs 
remain in the list of best and most pro- 
gressive. 


The watchword throughout this section 
now is ‘“‘Galesburg,’’ as September 9 and 


10 mark the I-I district convention. 
It is being suggested to the various 
clubs that they make an extraordinary 


effort for at least a half of their delega- 
tions to be made up of Kriwanrans who 
never have attended a Kiwanis conven- 
tion. The general opinion is that until a 
KIWANIAN has enjoyed the interest, en- 
thusiasm and educational phases of a con- 
vention, he ean only be an infant in 
Kiwanis work. 


KIwANIANS of clubs at Clinton, Iowa, 
and Chicago have found that the best way 
to handle charity funds is by quarterly or 
annual assessments. Considerable time 


eliminating collections 
and solicitations. The 
board of directors in- 


by 


. 


can be saved 


Charity Fund 


Plans in vestigates all char- 
Operation itable cases and, if 
approved, the club 


must then give its favorable vote before 


money can be taken from the special 
fund. An emergency must be ‘extra 
special’ to warrant the passing of the hat. 

The Kiwanis Club of White Hall, 


Illinois, received its charter on June 27 
at a banquet that was attended by a large 
number of Krwanrans from Alton, Jack- 
sonville, Springfield and other clubs. 
Dr. F. P. Hammond, district secretary, 
presented the charter. The enthusiasm 
evident at the charter night gathering was 
contagious and the White Hall club is 
already carrying out the ideals of Kiwanis 
in loeal activity. 

On the surface, activities may seem to 
have quieted down a little in the dis- 
tricts, but such appearances are deceiving 
as, after the new determinations for serv- 
ice received either directly or by proxy, 
KiwANIANs the continent over are all ready 
for another period of collective endeavor 
on International objectives, as well as 
those pertaining to local conditions. We 
must not forget to mention those hard- 
working committees who are formulating 
the plans and arrangements which will 
make the district conventions enjoyable 
and profitable. 





A beautiful thought expressed by A. P. 
Ballou, district governor of Kentucky- 
Tennessee: 

““As the stars in the Heavens seem to 
multiply and grow brighter after a pro- 
longed and earnest gaze, so the guiding 
principles of Krwants increase in beauty 
and multiply in number as we continue in 
their contemplation.” 
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The Kiwanis Club of the North Shore, Chicagc, presented the Boy Scouts of that district with an 


automobile to increase its efficiency. 


Because of the time saved in traveling about, the use of the auto 


will enable the Scout executive to visit the troops more often, thereby doubling the value of his services. 
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+6 een?” and “We” 


There were several delegates to the Denver convention 
who showed themselves badly in need of a little ele- 
mentary education regarding the structure of Kiwanis 
International and its relations to individual Kiwanis 
clubs. More than one such delegate used “‘you”’ speaking 
of Kiwanis International, and “we” speaking of his 
own club, or the clubs of his district. 

“You should not pass a law which we must obey when 
we don’t like it’? was the burden of one cry. 


Let it be stated with emphasis; there is no ‘“‘you” and 
J 
‘‘we” in Kiwanis or Krwanis International. 


Kiwanis International is no more ‘‘we’’ than it is 
“you” and the individual clubs or the clubs of a district 
are just as much “‘we’’ as they are ‘‘you.” 


The delegate who objected to “you” (meaning Kiwanis 
International) passing the law which “we” (meaning 
his own district or his own club) had to obey, was ad- 
dressing himself and objecting to his actions! 

Krwanis International is not a Grand Lodge of Masons, 
which, while it receives new blood every year, has a con- 
tinuing nucleus in the Past Masters of individual lodges 
who never cease their membership in the Grand Lodge 
until they die. Krwanis International is no monarchy, 
presided over by a man with a life tenure. It is a body 
of men elected by their fellows, to serve their fellows. 
It is a body composed of delegates from the clubs it 
governs. Through the organization of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, clubs govern themselves. They are not gov- 
erned by an outside, ‘“‘up-higher’ body; they are gov- 
erned by the laws their own delegates make. 

In your town you have a mayor and a board of alder- 
men who are representatives from wards. These men 
make the local laws by which you as a citizen of your 
town are governed. As an individual citizen, you have 
your say; if you do not like a law, you vote for another 
alderman or another mayor, next election. If enough 
citizens are dissatisfied, the whole city government is 
changed. But the individual citizen governs himself; 
he does not bow his head to a superior body created by 
special privilege or inherited from the past. He is a part 
of a representative government. 

The individual Krwanis club elects its officers to serve 
it as its servants, not its masters. If the officers are not 
satisfactory, they are superceded with others. The 
individual K1waNn1An who has to be present at a luncheon 
or send an excuse, who loses his membership if he misses 
three meetings without good reason, is not suffering a 
punishment some higher body inflicts on him; he is play- 
ing the game according to the rules he framed. If he 
doesn’t like it he can change the rules. 


Krwanis International is not a self-perpetuating body. 
It exists by the grace of the constituent clubs. Its officers 
are the servants of the governing body, and so the ser- 
vants of the individual club. The rules made by Kiwanis 
International are no whims or personal preferences of 
its officers; they are the expressed will of the delegates 
from individual clubs. Krwanis is wholly a democracy. 





Every individual KrwantANn has his say. He elects the 
officers and he elects his delegates. The delegates are 
instructed as to what they shall do. If enough delegates 
are of one mind, a law is made. The individual delegate 
may be wholly opposed to that law; his club may be 
opposed to it. But he must abide by the decision of the 
majority. He will favor some law which his brother 
delegate objects to. When he is on what to him is “‘the 
right side’ the other delegates must abide by the law 
so made. 

There is no ‘‘we” and “you” in Kiwanis International. 
The officers are “you.” All the delegates are ‘“‘we.’’ 
For any delegate not to understand this, and preach 
it and live by it, is to injure, by just so much, the true 
democratic spirit of K1twants. 

Canada is a democratic country. The United States 
is a democratic country. The majority rules. The col- 
lective wisdom of all the citizens of each country makes 
the government of that country. It is the collective 
wisdom of all the clubs in Kiwanis which is expressed 
in the action of the delegates to the convention, which 
becomes, for the time being, Kiwanis International. 

The officers elected by the delegates are the active 
executives of Kiwanis International during such times 
as the convention is not in session. They are responsible 
to the next convention made up of delegates from clubs. 
They can be called to account if they do ill; they deserve 
praise if they do well. At all times they are servants, 
not masters, of the constituent clubs. 


Therefore, for a delegate to speak from the floor, to 
the officers on the stage, as if he were one party and they 
were another, as if he could have a grievance against 
them, is but for him to say that he is twins and the one 
half of him objects to what the other half does! 


Every club should feel, and every delegate should make 
it his business to see that his club does feel, that the 
club had a voice in the convention and that the action 
of the convention was its action; the will of the majority, 
for the good of all, expressed by the acts of all, carried 
out by the officers elected by all. 

KIWANIS is a unit, not a house divided. Krwanis 
International is but the expression of the will of the 
individual clubs. 

There is no “‘you”’ and “we” in Krwanis International. 
There is only ‘‘us.”’ 


*K 
The City of Happiness is not only in the State 
of Mind but in the Province of every man 


x 


The Home Town 


More than half of all the Kiwanis clubs are in small 
towns. There is a tendency in the people of these small 
towns, especially among the women, to buy in the large 
centers. This tendency is what keeps the small towns 
small and makes the large cities large. 





No Kiwanis club can better begin to build, than by 
inaugurating a campaign to buy in the home town. This 
should be particularly stressed when the half of the world 
which spends is present on ladies’ night. Tell Mrs. Doctor, 
Mrs. Hardware and Mrs. Dentist that if everyone in 
the home town went to the city to buy operations, stoves 
and gold fillings, her husband would starve to death; 
tell her that each time she goes to the city to spend money 
her husband had earned in the home town, she is untrve 
to it and is parking the wolf on the front veranda of a 
local business man who could have supplied her needs. 

Ridicule is a good argument. This thought, put into 
play or tableau, is a good form of ladies’ night entertain- 
ment and will receive the glad acclaim of every local 
business and professional man. 


vy 


‘ 
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Van is the happiest specimen of animal crea- 
tion. All below him are serious 


~V 
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Content 

It is a sad day in a man’s life when he becomes con- 
tented with the life he leads, with the thoughts he thinks 
and the small cirele with whom he associates. 

Progress and discontent have ever been wedded. Stag- 
nation is the invariable accompaniment of lost motion. 
To stand still in any phase of life is impossible. Life 
is movement and it must be upward and onward or retro- 
grade. 

As the flint brings sparks from the steel, so does con- 
tact with other men brighten and make scintillating two 
minds which touch. Progress comes when a man beats 
at the door of his soul attempting to do larger things. 
Contact with others who have accomplished things is the 
greatest incentive. 

No organization gives greater opportunities for men 
to stir themselves in business, social and spiritual ways 
by contact with others, than Kiwanis. Such a group of 
“go-getters’’ can not fail to inspire each other. The 
general improvement to the morale, the ethics and the 
standards of business and professional life is not its least 
accomplishment for civilization. 

Membership in a Kiwanis club provides a weekly 
dose of inspiration, good for every man whether he is 
just beginning life or growing tired of a business burden 
long carried. 

A human body is composed largely of water. Kiwanis 
is a hot fire over which to heat it to a boiling point. The 
steam thus generated has carried many a man over the 
hall top to success. 

He 
Only a coward takes it sitting down. Run if 
you must, fight if you can, but for heaven’s sake, 
get up 


wis 


Dragons 

Man is said to be “born in sin and iniquity.”” In addi- 
tion to sin and iniquity, KiwaNts was born in chaos and 
confusion. Mixed, however, with the sin, iniquity, 
chaos and confusion, was an ideal which has survived 
all the dross which had to be burned away by the fires 
of experience. 

One by one Kiwanis has slain its dragons. Those 
who have been in the organization since its conception 
have been present at their slaying. Recent acquisitions 
to the organization need not to be told of the battles 
and victories.’ It is threshing over old straw. 

The Denver convention saw the slaying of what we 
all hope is the last dragon. Politics, in every form, was 
absent from the Denver convention. 
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No man was a candidate for any office at the Denver 
convention. 

As long as men are interested in an organization they 
will be interested in the office-holders of that organiza- 
tion. While men are interested in an office holder, because 
of their interest in the organization, all is well. But 
when men get interested in the offices of an organization 
because of their interest in the man who may hold it 
and not the organization, all is ill. 

Selfishness, self-seeking, has no place in an organization 
with such high ideals as ours. Desire for office for any 
other motive than a wish to serve has no place in Kiwanis. 

Cut another notch on the lance of Kiwanis! Let us 
hope the final dragon was entirely slain in Denver, so 
that never again may it raise its ugly head. 


4 


Noah began to build 
started 


his ark before the rain 


SV. 
> 
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Time the Healer 


Two men quarreled bitterly. One of them unhooked 
the long heavy pendulum of a big clock and beat out the 
other’s brains with it. It seems a shame this pendulum 
should have been used for such a purpose when, had the 
two sat quietly and peacefully and given the pendulum 
time it would have ticked off the hours which would have 
killed both of them! 

The whirligig of time brings every man his revenge 
and rights every wrong. The good does not die; the 
bad does perish. Whatever is is right or will be righted. 

All we as KriwanIAns can do is to urge a little here, 
help a little there, guide a child right, help an aged or 
infirm person as the opportunity offers. Violence and 
radicalism accomplish little good and that little good is 
invariably accompanied by as much bad. 

God never made an oak tree grow over night. Only 
mushrooms do that. We must move slowly and con- 
servatively. We must be a guiding and a directing spirit 
in our communities, not a storm center. Beware the 
radical who would do good by starting a fight. Fend 
off the person who would make Kiwanis a_punisher 
of wrong. Let us be helpers rather than fighters. 


My 
= 
i‘ 


Look towards the light, and the shadows will all 
fall behind 


Me 


4. 


Grade Crossings 


“Abolish the grade crossings,’’ cries the man in the 
street, reading.of ‘‘another family wiped out.’’ But the 
thing is easier said than done. 

On Class 1 railroads alone, there are in the United 
States 256,362 grade crossings. The net increase in 
1922 was 3,855. To eliminate these would cost on an 
average of $75,000 each, or a total of some nineteen 
billions, a sum on which the annual interest charges would 
be almost a billion dollars. 

It is obvious that this is prohibitive. We haven't 
the money to spend in such quantity. In cold calcula- 
tions, the lives lost in grade-crossing accidents are not, 
economically, worth the amount of money required to 
eliminate all grade crossings. But when the National 


Government undertakes to build and maintain national 
highways, doubtless it will set an example in eliminating 
grade crossings from all its mileage. 

That grade crossings will eventually be eliminated 
is sure; that it can be done in a few years by legislation 
is a futile dream. 
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Dare to Be Right 


Look not beyond a single hour, 
From where you stand today; 

But know the truth, Love is power, 
In Life’s Eternal Clay. 


Yield not yourself to mortal fears, 
For fear is a cursed knife; 

Whose awful edge would make a_ bier, 
And cut the cord of life. 


Lean not upon the reed of hate, 
If tempters ’round you throng; 
But keep thyself in a mental state, 
To spurn whate’er be wrong. 


Heal o’er the wounds such daggers fell, 
As human grindstones whetted; 

Nor search thee for a fiery hell, 
That mortal minds invented. 


Whoe’er you choose to entertain, 
Make Love your royal quest; 

Wrap thy soul in her golden chain, 
For peace within thy breast. 


For as you think so it will -be, 
Though thought be unexpressed; 
And fruit will grow upon your tree, 
The good, or savorless. 

Just keep thyself so filled with Love, 
Hatred cannot enter; 

For just one man that high above, 
The world is that much better. 


Poo’ Little Chile 


One mo’ sweet chile fo’ sleepy lan’ 
Luve its hea’t take Mammy’s han’. 
I'll lay away dis ragged broom, 
An’ go wif you.in tother room. 
Waih rockin’ brings de sleep so soon 
Poo’ little chile. 


You’s in you’ crib now, go to sleep, 
Mammy prays de angels keep. 
Dis livelong day dat runnin’ soun’ 

Nothin’ hid dat you aint foun’ 
An’ prints am left just all eroun’— 
Poo’ little chile. 


Dat weary look—how tiahed you seem, 
Close dem eyes in sleep an’ dream. 
On dat pillow just lay yo’ haid, 
Mammy rocks de little baid, 
Huh luve to you is sho'ly waid, 
Poo’ little chile. 


Dat little han’ de crib holds fast, 
Trouble’s oah, asleep at last. 
Jes’ dream away an’ know no feah, 
Yo’ ole black Mammy’s evah neah, 
An’ nothin’ shall harm huh little deah— 
Poo’ little chile. 


An Autumn Day 


I sit in my window by the ocean's side 
And look upon the sea, 

Where the turquoise blue in ceaseless roll 
Breaks o’er a sand lea; 

Where the sound of the breaking wave 
Drums at my carnal ears, 

While white-caps on her heaving breast 
Are sorrows and her tears. 














Perhaps you will notice, gentle 
(?) reader, that all the verses on 
this page this time are by one man, 
namely, Lyman B. Parks, Lan- 
kershim, California. 

Lyman has earned for himself a 
place in our gallery of particularly 
virtuous versifiers—meaning he’s 
very much there when it comes to 
writing rhyme. 

Now, we have some others who 
shoot us a poem now and then 
—poems so consistently good that 
we have decided to do the same 
thing with them that we have here 
with Lyman and give them the 
honor of such a page as this when 
we can. é 
* Who says business men are not 

anacsthetic? 


be» 














My cheeks are fanned by the bree e so cool, 
This beautiful autumn day, 

And the pier is lashed by the breaking waves, 
Where sands are yellow and gray. 

And I look afar where the snowy sails 
Of little fishing fleet 

Reflect the sun as they glide away, 
By the autumn bree e so sweet. 


Empty Tracks 


I sometimes think as I trudge along, 
The path of human life; 

There ne’er was another so weary and lone, 
Twizt thistles of mortal strife. 


I sometimes pause at the stepping stones, 
And fain would oft turn back; 

But nothing behind is good, I know, 
Nothing but an empty tract. 


The cycles roll steadily forward; 
On the dies of Eternity’s cast; 

We cannot turn back for a moment of time, 
To enjoy or revise what is past. 


The past holds nothing for you or me, 
If it has not one good to reveal; 

Then why should we sail on a rudderless ship, 
With neither a pilot nor wheel? 


With principles fixed in Eternal Mind, 
We gain some knowledge of how 
The blessings of harmony in thought prevail, 


As we stand in Eternity now. 


Footprints left on the sands of time, 
The changing winds pass o'er; 

And waters return to their level again, 
When the boatman lifts his oar. 


This journey we take in human life, 
The mortal will always lack; 

The present you know so beautiful, 
But the past is an empty track. 





Tinge With Good 


When the golden sun is setting, 
Down behind the crystal sea; 
And heavens reflect the splendor, 

Radiant blended harmony. 


Tinge with good, O Nature, gently 
Free my throbbing heart from 
Lift the idle thoughts that shackle, 
Bathe me in the sweet and fair. 


care; 


Seal my heart from hate forever, 
Turn my feet from barren shore; 

Where the vile, uncouth and ugly, 
Lurks behind the open door. 


Every deed a gem of beauty, 
If no shade around the core; 

That each moment will bring blessings, 
Greater than the one before. 
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Constitution Week 


HE comprehensive objects of 
KIwANIS as contained in the 
new International Constitution 
and the unequivocal policies as 
enunciated by the Board of Trustees, call 
for all Kiwanis clubs to promote an intelli- 
and eitizen- 
co-operate in sound 


gent, sery iceable 
ship, to 
public opinion which increases justice and 
patriotism, and to direct the influence of 
KiwAN!ts in matters of publie interest. 

All of these will be accomplished to some 
degree when the clubs of the United States 


aggressive 
creating a 


observe once again, that occasion which 
has become to be known as “‘Constitution 
Week.”’ 

This year that period will be the week of 


September 14-20, the week containing 
September 17th, the Anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution 137 vears ago. 

At this time the Clubs will be active not 
so much to expound the principles and 
ideals of the Constitution of the United 
States, but rather to use the occasion as 
one to incite all KiwaNnrans to function as 
citizens in the spirit of the Constitution, 
and to use the man-power of Kiwanis to 
stimulate the interest of atl communities 
to all that pertains to good citizenship. 

At. these meetings im over a 
thousand of the United 


special 
communities 





The famous cantatores from the Southwest District. 
and ears stopped to listen whene’er they sang. 


September 14-20, 1924 


States the responsibilities as well as the 
rights and liberties of the franchise will be 
emphasized, and it will be brought out 
that because the benefits are so broad in 
scope, the exercise of the franchise by less 
than half the qualified voters of the Coun- 
try is a matter more serious than might 
appear on hasty analysis. A continuation 
of this low voting percentage would cer- 
tainly lead to government by a radical 
minority, a condition which those well 
versed in political science say looms up 
in connection with the next presidential 
election. 


Preparation 


Special material containing suggestions 
to aid clubs vigorousiy attack this problem, 
and to keep established the principles and 
ideals of the Constitution in the minds of 
the people are being sent to the clubs. 

This material will contain reasons for 
holding the special observance, suggestions 
for the general plan, as to what ¢.ubs ean 
do in their own meetings and what they 
might promote out side of their meetings, 
suggestions for publicity, securing the 
co-operation of other civie and educational 
agencies, and for securing the co-operation 
of public officials in their own districts. 

In this activity Kiwanis has a great 


Picturesque Costumes at Denver 





opportunity to help educate communities 
upward, and direct them in the paths of 
intelligent and co-operating citizenship. 

The United States is particularly dis- 
turbed by law breakers. There is still a 
great unrest, and much flagrant callousness 
on the part of many to any decent regard 
for others. 

But there is no cure for this unrest and 
crime except as we may find it in the dis- 
position of the people intent on peace and 
desire for order, aided by a courageous and 


sincere leadership, based on reason and 
trained intelligence. 
KIWANIS is an educational institution 


and Kiwanis clubs are training grounds for 
sound leadership. Kiwanis believes in 
co-operation in solving the civic ills of the 
nation. It will use the forces of its leader- 
ship and co-operation in making ‘‘Consti- 
tution Week’ one of the outstanding 
occasions for stimulating an interest in our 
fundamental law and inspiring every one 
to make an effort to be a better citizen. 
By studying the Constitution the people 
will find themselves partaking of the noble 
aspirations that document provides. 

All Kiwanrans should help to make 
‘Constitution Week’’ an individual oppor- 
tunity to build a greater community and 
national consciousness. 














Eyes turned and followed them where’er they went 
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A Good Letter We 
Think 


Dear Harry: 

This is a personal and urgent appeal 
to you, Harry, so please read and study 
it when you have time to consider and 
ponder it a bit; then act diligently upon 
it in the future. We all believe K1- 


real Kiwanis application. Get and put on 
your door a Kiwanis member’s emblem. 
Be a booster, not a hanger-on. 

We benefit from Kiwanis directly in 
proportion to the energy put into it. Let 
us all work honestly, uniformly and per- 
sistently for Garfield Boulevard Kiwanis 
club and make it bigger and better still. 





WANIS to be a splendid organization 
and we all have much interest in our 
Garfield Boulevard Kiwanis club. 
Have you individually done all within 
your power for the success of this 
YOUR Kiwanis club? Surely we 
all realize that in the past two 
months we have been having better 
meetings, finer spirit and co-opera- 
tion among members, guests and 
friends; we are distinctly making 
progress. 

I frankly admit that this progress 
is due not to the officers as such, but 
in the main to a relatively few indi- 
viduals who by a little more planning, 
a little sacrificing of their time and 
energy, a little more thought of the 
other fellow and his feelings and in- 
terest have created and stimulated this 
new interest and activity in our club. 

Now it is your club and deserves 
your time and attention exactly the 
same as that of any other member. 
Would it grow and progress if all 
members thought of and worked for 
it in the same proportion as you are 
doing? By no means at my dis- 
posal am I able to know all these 
individuals or just what they have 
done for our club but surely we are 
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all grateful to these fellows who have 
helped the club so definitely. 

If you are one of these, accept my sin- 
cere thanks and please do a lot more of 
this good work. If you are not one of 
these, then please promptly work yourself 
into that class. 

Take this challenge to yourself and don’t 
say “Bunk to this” or ‘Let the other 
fellow take care of that’ or “I'll do it 
later’ but set about it today, tomorrow 
and every day to give more thought and time 
to do more work and worry, to boost and help 
in every way YOUR Garfield Boulevard 
Kiwanis club. 

Be prompt and regular in attendance. 
Give speakers (guests and members) the 
courtesy of undivided attention. Duties 
for the club assigned you, 
complete promptly and 
efficiently. Don’t wait 
for assignments, do some 
good work of your own. 
Put through the member- 
ship committee one good 


ron 
(ob 


A 
i NV BE 
adi by 





The KIWANIS Club of Port Jervis, 
New York, notified Headquarters 
office in this unique fashon of a 100 
per cent attendance meeting. 








Remember, a live wire is seldom stepped 

on. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “‘L. Long.” 

Lester L. Long, President Garfield Boule- 
vard club, Chicago, JIl. 

P. S. For your information, Harry, I 
believe in kicking most when things are 
going well. Hence this personal letter 


to each of our members.—([L. L. 















An Editor Speaks 


There are some movements in this and 
other towns which do not have the ten- 
deney to move one to extra exertion in 
helping to push its success over the top, 
but we believe so thoroughly in the K1- 
WANIS spirit—we build—that whenever 
we get to writing on this important 
subject it is hard to break away. 
Kiwanis, if the spirit of the move- 
ment is followed by the membership, 
will mean much to any city. It has 
meant much to Maquoketa during 
the past two years or more, although 
it perhaps should have meant more. 
But the city is better today for 
having had this organization in our 
midst. 


No one knows better than a news- 
paperman just how far apart the 
business interests of this city were 
estranged, with nothing in common 
at any time between the different 
business houses, each trying to live 
unto himself and alone. Now it is 
quite different, and it isn’t hard for 
anybody to decide so if he will “‘sit 
in’ at any meeting put on by the 
Kiwanis Club of Maquoketa and 
hear and see what is going on. When 
it is possible to have a men’s meeting 
in the city with an attendance of all 
the way from fifty to seventy men 
who eat, chat and sing together for 
an hour, you cannot help but realize 
that the morale of the community 
is being lifted several notches. That 
is what has been happening since 
the organization of Kiwanis, and it 
is to be hoped that Kiwanis may 
be with us always.—[Maquoketa 
(Iowa) Excelsior. 








Resolution 


Be it resolved by the Livingston Cham- 
ber of Commerce that it extend its thanks 
and appreciation to the Krwanis Club 
of Livingston, Montana, for its co-opera- 
tion with, and assistance to, the Chamber 
of Commerce in the matter of surfacing 
the highway into Miles Park. 

And be it further resolved that the 
Chamber of Commerce extend to the 
Kiwanis club its thanks and appreciation 
for the kindly co-operation it has 
ever shown in the mat- 
ter of working with 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the promotion 
of projects looking to 
the best interests of the 
City of Livingston. 
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“It isn’t the job you intend to do or the labor you’ve just begun, that puts 


you right on the ledger sheet, it’s 


DEER LODGE, MONT. Imbued with 
its International motto ‘We Build " and 
kee ping wit h the Montana slogan, 


Htave Enduring Faith in Montana,” the 
Kiwanis (C Deer brought to 
the people in this part of the state the fact 


lub of Lodge 


that Montana has produets little under- 

od or known to the general publie. 
Kxperience has taught that the most 
convineing method of making a person 
realize a thing is to demonstrate it effective- 
ly before his eves and, being desirous of 


Montana 
ym ople the vast diversity of its enterprises, 


bringing to the attention of 


resourees and products the elub put on a 
tiome Produets Show on May 1. 2 and 3. 
In the exhibit room was assembled for 

pection one of the most varied demon- 
trations of food and manufactured pro- 
luets ever attempted in any state. No 
:dmission fee was charged and the exhibit 
room was packed each night. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. Electric 
concrete pump building, 
tables and attractive 
around the trees are some of 


lights telephone, 
bandstand, ovens, 
be ne he s built 
automobile tourists want 
to stay a little while longer at Conners- 
ville. The Kiwanis club improved the 
city park and made it an ideal camp site 
and future plans include the building of a 
swimming pool. Other activities have not 
been neglected by work on this latest pro 
ject, asthe elub has erected street markers 
in theeity and road signs gi\ enasubstantial 
donation for the Riley Memorial Hospital 


the reasons why 


which is to be built in Indianapolis, paid 
the hospital expenses of a young man 
whose chances for recovery were very 
slight, and has completed a system to 
relieve parking congestion in the business 
distriet during the busy hours of the day. 
That's enough work to keep any club 


functioning 100°;! 


LIMA, OHTO. Just before school 
closed for the summer, the Lima elub 
conducted its third annual Kiwanis 


Klub Kite Kontest, open to all boys under 
eighteen vears of age. The kites had to 
he made by the boys entering them. A 


silver loving cup was awarded to the school 


with the largest number of entrants, and 
there were nearly fifty prizes for the 
largest, smallest, prettiest, oddest, highest 


box kites. 
contest 


pulling and 
part of the 


flying, strongest 
The boys’ 
a kite battle 

During the week before the day of the 
a fourteen-year-old boy who was 
last gave an exhibition in 
a store Window in the 


he had 


favorite 


Was 


contest, 
a winner year, 
business section of 


made and also how to make 


that contestants could get 
Needless to say, there 
“old boys’ watehing 
youngsters. 


in order 
from him. 
were Just as many 
this exhibition as there 


them, 
ideas 


were 


COLUMBIA, MO. Of the three coun- 
the United States which have a 
teacher, Boone County, Mo., 
is one of them. The Columbia Krwants 
club is contributing $300 a year toward 
the salary and expenses; the balance of the 


ties in 
Visiting 


salary and expenses, as well as an auto- 
mobile, are furnished by the County 
Court and the Commonwealth Founda- 


New York. The services of a 
teacher include the improving 
of sehool work and living conditions of 
deficient and under-privileged children 
in the rural districts. 


tion of 
Visiting 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. The salvaging 
of wayward youths is in suecessful opera- 
tion in over a hundred cities in the country; 
many of these movements are sponsored 
by Kiwanis clubs. But the Youngstown 
Kiwanis club so aroused the interest of 
its community in this work that every 


s the work you have really done.’’ 


-suech as Lions, 
Exchange 


elub 
Builders 
and Optimist—has joined in forming The 


civie 
Exchange, 


other local 
Rotary, 


Big Brothers Club. Its constitution gives 
as its object: ‘‘To unite into an organized 
body men who are willing to interest them- 
selves in the welfare of boys who have 
been arraigned in the juvenile court and in 
all others whose conditions of life call for 
attention, having in view their equipment 
for better citizenship.” 

Operating expenses are shared by the 


‘sustaining’ members, which are the 
admitted ecivie clubs of the city, and the 
executive committee is composed one 


member appointed by each of these clubs. 
There are two other membership classifi- 
eations: “‘aetive’’ and ‘‘affiliated.”’ 

The suecessful experience of the organi- 
zation has proven that such a plan is 
workable and undoubtedly the Youngs- 
town Kiwanis elub has taken a forward 
step in bringing about this united action. 
Further, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of that eity is profiting by the 
example and has formed a similar Big 
Sisters movement. 














Thirty-five Kiwanians of Pasadena, California, took an after- 
noon off and made a playground for children of the Pasadena Train- 


ing Society, proving themselves a speedy working crew. 


In two 


hours they levelled, rolled and scraped the ground, erected back- 
stops for a baseball diamond, marked off four handball courts, 
placed standards in cement bases for whirling swings, erected hori- 


zontal bars and made a sandpit. 
over night, perhaps these ‘‘K’s 


If you want any skyscrapers built 
3°’ will take the job. 
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Although members of the Kiwanis Club of Hibbing, Minnesota, 
were known to be ‘‘builders,’’ they proved to be skilled carpenters as 
well when they erected a cabin for Boy Scouts. 


BILOXI, MISS. All sehool children 
between the ages of six and twelve years, 
inclusive, who did not have bank accounts, 
were eligible to enter a Thrift Contest 
conducted by the Biloxi Kiwanis elub. 
With the co-operation of teachers and 
principals, announcements were made in 
the schools that, to the first fifty children 
who opened savings accounts of one dollar 
or more each, and who agreed not to with- 
draw it for at least one year, the elub 
would deposit an additional dollar. 


To enter the contest it was only neces- 
sary for the children, embryo financiers 
of the future, to take their first deposits 
to any of the city’s banks, saying that they 
wished to enter the Kiwanis Thrift 
Contest by opening an account, and the 
young depositors were then issued a bank 
book and a numbered ecard. After the 
eontest the first fifty entrants, who were 
the winners, were invited to present their 
eards and deposit books to the bank in 
order to receive the prize of an additional 
dollar to their accounts. 


MACON, MO. Gardens, back yards 
and vaeant lots gaily blossomed during 
this summer in Macon, as the result of a 
pretty flower campaign of the Macon 
Kiwanis club. Last spring, packages of 
various kinds of seeds, regularly priced 
at five and ten cents a package, were sold 
to school children who agreed to plant 
the seed and attend the flowers, at one 
cent a package. Zinnias, petunias, nas- 
turtiums, asters, cannas, Indian sage and 
other bright blooms turned the city into 
one large flower garden. One _ enthu- 
siastic member of the special Kiwanis 
committee figured out that, of the four 
million estimated blossoms grown from 
these seeds, 200,000 of them were zinnias 
which, if placed six inches apart, would 
extend in a line 360 miles long. Figure 
it out yourself! Anyway, florally speak- 


ing, this unusual campaign was a success. 


BOISE, IDAHO. Kiwanis Fountain, 
a forty acre pienie ground, has_ been 
opened to the publie and, as its name 
suggests, the principal feature is a large, 
beautiful fountain. Members of the 
Boise Kiwanis elub built the concrete 
bulkhead for the fountain, as well as 
making other improvements on the grounds 
and roads leading there. Last February 
the KiwaANIANns interested all the clubs 
in Boise to petition the Forest Service to 
repair the road to Lowman, and a $10,000 
bridge is the first result of their work. 
This will materially assist further in the 
program of developing the recreational 
possibilities around Boise: 








Another“activity, in an entirely different 
field, is interesting farmers of that locality 
in growing broom corn, as it has been 
found that this corn ean be made into a 
big crop for that seetion. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. The outline made 
last. May for summer contacts of the 
club’s “‘adopted”’ boys and their Kiwanis 
daddies, is being successfully carried out. 
These plans included a get-together dinner, 
two weeks at a camp, a day at the farm 
of one of the daddies, and an afternoon 
at a beach with a boat ride, swim and 
regular good time. The boys, their 
Daddies and the club will have a joint 
meeting just before school opens again 
in September. 

Library ecards of the boys are being 
marked “Kiwanis Club,” and the li- 
brarian is helping them in their selections 
to encourage the reading of good books. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. A ‘Knot-Hole 


Club” has been formed and_ finaneed 
by the Kiwanians, to give boy and girl 
‘“fans’’ season tickets to the ball games 
at one-fourth of the regular price. In 
order to become members the children 
must meet only one requirement, and 


that is, they must give a good behavior 
pledge. If the pledge is broken the mem- 
bership is forfeited. It is easy enough 
for us to tell a child to “be good,” but it 
is easier for him to do it when there is an 
incentive which he ean appreciate—and 
what normal kid doesn’t enjoy a_ ball 
game? 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. Steps have 
been taken by the Bakersfield Kiwanis 
club to form an inter-elub council between 
all of the organized bodies of the city, the 
funetion of which will be to consider all 
matters of civie importance. The club 
also has provided a silver loving cup as a 
prize in the egg laying contest that is being 
conducted under the direction of the 
agricultural department of Kern County 
High School. 








Veterans of the Civil War living in the vicinity of Willoughby, Ohio, 
have been extended a standing invitation to attend the weekly 
luncheons of the Willoughby Kiwanis club. 
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Tax Free Securities 
S61) 


I rom page 
particular interest for the reason that the 
bonds themselves are tax free in the state 
of Illinois. These a few of the 
numerous examples for all the 


are only 
available 
proof needed in this case 
in one of our leading daily 
a very careful process of 
using the report regarding 
large incomes for the year 1921, places one 
of the two estimated wealthiest men in 
this country, if not in the world, in the 
class having to pay on an income of a 
million to a million and a half dollars an- 
nually. This not, however, mean 
that this richest man has an income of a 
‘million to a million and a half, but that his 
taxable income is from one million to one 
million and a half. In other words, he 
might have an income of twenty million 
dollars annually with nineteen million dol- 
lars from tax free securities and a million 
dollars from taxable securities. Under our 
law, as it is written at present, he does not 
pay a tax on a basis of a man having a 
twenty million dollar income, but his rate 
is based only on the income other than 
that from the tax free securities, 


The 


An article 
papers, by 
elimination, 


do« 8 


main argument offered by the few 
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any argument to offer against 
Constitution, elim- 


who have 
an amendment to the 
inating the issue of tax free securities, 
is that if the Constitution is amend- 
ed in this respect, the United States gov- 
ernment, the states and their political 
subdivisions will be unable to borrow 
funds at as low a rate of interest as they 
are now securing. The answer to this 
objection is that the increased rate of in- 
terest the Government, state or munici- 
palities will have to pay does not by a 
considerable amount equal the escape 
from the payment of tax by those citizens 
who have been able to invest their funds 
in tax free securities. It takes only a few 
figures to prove this. 

The menace of these tax free securi- 
ties has been suggested to the tax pay- 
ers for the past six or seven years by 
our treasury officials, including the last 
four secretaries of the Treasury, by the 
leading financiers and the leading econ- 
omists, and official action has been taken 
by hundreds of organizations of a national 
character, recommending that some steps 
be taken to eliminate this recognized 
menace. Within the past two or three 
years the leading periodicals of the coun- 
try have given almost unlimited space 
in the discussion of the subject, and I 
might call particular attention to the fact 





that the Saturday Evening Post has not 
only carried editorials but has devoted 
two or three first page articles to this 
subject, and in this respect let it also be 
said that those articles appearing in pub- 
lications of note have been almost unani- 
mous in favor of the discontinuance of 
the issue of tax free securities. 


In view of the fact that the prevailing 
legal opinion seems to be that the United 
States Government cannot tax the income 
from the obligations of states, it is unfor- 
tunate that it is not within the power of 
Congress to pass a law which will remedy 
this evil. It is understood now that the 
only way in which the matter can be taken 
care of will be through an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which means 
that separate action must be taken by 
the legislatures of the various states and 
all that Congress can do now is to pass a 
resolution on the subject for presenta- 
tion to the various Legislatures. 


WO years ago President Harding, in 

his message to Congress, asked that 
steps be taken toward the constitutional 
amendment. No action was taken by 
that Congress. Last year President Hard- 
ing repeated his request in these words: 
“One year ago I suggested the submission 
of an amendment so that we may lawfully 
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restrict the issue of tax exempt securities, 
and I renew that recommendation. Tax 
exempt securities are drying up the sources 
of federal taxation and they are encourag- 
ing unproductive and extravagant ex- 
penditures by states and municipalities.” 
As a result the House passed the resolu- 
tion by a sufficient majority and presented 
it to the Senate for action. Due, however, 
to other pressing business, and perhaps 
some influences which I will not mention 
here, the matter was allowed to expire 
peacefully in the committee room. The 
resolution as proposed and passed by the 
House reads as follows: 


ARTICLE— 


Section 1. The United States shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on 
income derived from securities issued, 
after the ratification of this article, by or 
under the authority of any state, but with- 
-out discrimination against income derived 
from such securities and in favor of in- 
come derived from securities issued, after 
the ratification of this article, by or under 
the authority of the United States or any 
other state. 

Section 2. Each state shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes on income 
derived by its residents from securities 
issued, after the ratification of this article, 
by or under the authority of the United 
States; but without discrimination against 
income derived from such securities and 
in favor of income derived from securities 
issued, after the ratification of this article, 
by or under the authority of such state. 

President Coolidge in his message to 
the present Congress, covered the subject 
of the proposed amendment, as follows: 
“Another reform which is urgent in our 
fiscal system is the abolition of the right 
to issue tax-exempt securities. The ex- 
isting system not only permits a large 
amount of wealth of the nation to escape 
its just burden, but acts as a continual 
stimulant to municipal extravagance. This 
should be prohibited by constitutional 
amendment. All the wealth of the na- 
tion ought to contribute its fair share to 
the expenses of the nation.” 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives passed favorably 
upon the resolution this year and presented 
the matter to the House at a time when 
other matters of seemingly greater impor- 
tance occupied the attention of our 
Representatives at Washington, and as a 
result the resolution was lost in the 
House and as far as this session is 
concerned, is, of course, a dead letter. 
The vote of the members of the House, 
however, indicates very valuable additions 
to the ranks of those in favor of the 
amendment and the resolution and with 
the additional publicity that this question 
will be given between now and the next 
session of Congress it seems entirely 
probable that the resolution will have more 
favorable consideration by both Houses. 

This is a question of most vital im- 
portance to every American citizen and | 
am satisfied that if these citizens inform 
themselves concerning the menace of tax 
free securities the majority of the voters 
in the United States will be in favor of a 
Constitutional amendment in effect elim- 
inating further issues of tax free securities. 
With this majority in evidence the repre- 
sentatives of the majority in their various 
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legislatures will promptly vote in favor of 
this Constitutional amendment when the 
resolution for the amendment is offered 
to the various legislatures by Congress: 


Bird House Contest 


Encouraged by the success of last year’s 
results, the Kiwanis clubs of Medina, 
Ohio; Evansville, Indiana; and Fond du 
Lae, Wisconsin, conducted their second 
annual bird house contests tnis spring. 
Entries far exceeded previous enrollments 
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and the enthusiasm displayed by school 
children was. gratifying. The Krwanis 
club of Edmonton, Canada, held its first 
contest of this kind and it aroused so much 
interest in that section that the Northern 
Alberta Game and Fish Protective League 
volunteered grand prizes to the winners. 
It ean be truly said that a bird house con- 
test spreads its good in three directions: 
the club receives the right kind of local 
publicity, the children are encouraged to 
protect their feathered visitors—not to 
mention shelter provided for the birds 
themselves. 
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oney - Raising for Charity 








This firm has raised in the last five years 


The intensive method of securing funds for charitable and philantnropic objects was inaug- 
urated by Charles Sumner Ward less than twenty years ago and has now come into general use. 


It was first applied to the building movement of the Y. M. C. A. and afterward to the raising 
of the great funds made necessary for Red Cross and other organizations during the war. 


At the close of the war a firm was formed of the leaders of these g 
with the purpose of serving hospitals, colleges and universities, churches, 
Y. M.and Y. W. C. A.’s, and fraternal and civic organizations. 


$381,913,227 
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Washington Hospital, Washington, Pa. 
Y. W. C. A., Flint, Michigan... 


Y. W. C. A., Knoxville, Tenn... 


New Hampshire Orphans’ Home.. 
Boy Scouts, Queens County, N. Y.. 


Y. M. C. A., Amsterdam, N. Y... 
Masonic Temple, Westfield, N. Re 





The productive activity of our increasingly successful staff of expert organizers is illustrated 
by the following list of campaigns closed during three months ending July 1. 


Masonic Temple, Cleveland, Ohio... 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broadway Temple (Methodist) New York City... 


Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, Calif. SR eee eee 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Can... 


Thompson Orphanage (Episcopal) Cc harlotte, N. C. 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. y. 


St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Mamaroneck, Nz ¥. 
Boy Scouts, Los Angeles, Calif.._................... 
Allied Welfare Fund, Elmira, N. Y.._........... 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kan............... 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles, Calif. (in progress)...._.....................--- : 


American Hospital of Paris, Neuilly, France (two compel — 
final figures not yet in)...._.........................- 


Objective Secured 
ssa heather Soci $1,392,271 $1,404,000 
PASE ES 1,000,000 1,008,947 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
FASS TRL SP i 500,000 518,000 
400,000 409,000 
250,000 258,000 
210,000 
EM 150,000 173,193 
150,000 170,000 
EE RSS 125,000 115,000} 
90,000 90,000 
sbi ciniatthin 75,000 103,000 { 
sssttleabcait 75,000 85,000} 
ti ee 75,000 77,856 } 
anes 75,000 77,450 
sa a 60,000 5 
EOS RE Ne Dae 50,500 58,370} 
em 25,000 27,000 
1,500,000 1,375,000 
<a, eae sen 600,000 
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Our quarterly bulletin, FINANCING SOCIAL PROGRESS, 
gives further details and will be sent upon request 
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Campaigns conducted on a moderate fee for service rendered; not on percentage of 
amount raised. 
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ton's New Hotel 


Modern Hotel 
_ For YOUR City 


Some 
come to the point of need- 


towns, when they 


ing more modern hotel 
facilities, never get any 
nearer than the ‘‘talking”’ 
stage in having their needs 
fulfilled. 

Others, like Easton, Pa., 
for instance (and some 60 
_ others) consult and follow 


the Hockenbury plan of 
' community hotel finance 
and THEY secure their 


needed hotel! 


The hotel shown above is 
the result of an 8-day finan- 
cing effort in Easton, Pa. 
YOUR city can likewise 
get a modern hotel-through 
Hockenbury aid. If you 
THINK your city needs 
more modern hotel facili- 
ties, undoubtedly THE 
HOTEL FINANCIALIST, 
a monthly journal devoted 
to community hotel finance, 
can help you solve your 
city’s problem. 


Ask us to place your name 
on the Kiwanis comp- 
limentary list, “‘K-8,"’ with- 
| out obligating you in any 
'way, of course. 





- Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 








_ *HARRISBURG~PENNA - 
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Meeting of International Board 
of Trustees 


Chicago, July 18-19, 1924 


HE first Board meeting of the con- 

I vention year was held in Chicago 
Friday and Saturday, July 18 and 19. 
There were present: Victor M. Johnson, 
President; Edmund F. Arras, liminediate 
Past President; Ralph A. Ainerinan, Vice 
President; J. Walter C. Taylor, Vice Presi- 
dent; Henry C. Heinz, Treasurer; Trustees 
Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Raymond M. Cross- 


man, O. Samuel Cummings, H. Walter 
Gill, Charles W. Gold, Lewis Mitchell, 
John H. Moss, Dr. Burton D. Myers, 


Douglas J. Seott, Dr. I. C. White; Roe 
Fulkerson, Editorial writer; Fred. C. W. 
Parker, Secretary and Paul E. McCready, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Until last year, the first meeting of the 
convention year was an Executive Com- 
inittee meeting but in view of the increasing 
responsibility of giving leadership to 
Kiwanis, last year the plan was followed 
of holding a full Board meeting as the first 
meeting of the new adininistration. The 
results of this meeting led to the provision 
of the new constitution making this a 
regular plan. In view of the increased 
size and influence of Kiwanis. it is most 
essential that the work and the policies 
for the new year should result froin the 
consideration and discussion of the entire 
Board. 

President’s Message 

The President opened the meeting with 
remarks expressing some of his views on 
policies and especially presenting his 
desire for the suggestions of other meinbers 
of the Board and their earnest co-operation 
in the responsibility of guiding the work 
of Kiwanis for the year. 

Secretary’s Report 

The Secretary subinitted his report 
referring to the Denver Convention with 
certain statistics and presenting certain 
suggestions on standing coinimittees, the 
Efficiency and Attendance Coimmittees, 
the Harding Memorial, etc. Among the 
convention statistics of interest are the 
following: Paid Registrations, 3,373; 
hotel reservations, 3,003; delegates (repre- 
senting 955 clubs) 1,483; special trains, 19; 
telephone calls through Kiwanis switch- 
board, 18,000; pieces of mail handled by 
Convention Office, 91,000; publicity in 
Denver, 254 columns; outside of Denver, 
6,000 clippings. 

Executive and Finance Committees 

The Board approved the President’s 
appointments for the following coiminit- 
tees: Executive Coiminittee—Victor M. 
Johnson, Chairman; Edinund F. Arras, 
John H. Moss, George E. Snell, J. Walter 
C. Taylor, Ralph A. Ainerinan, Henry C. 
Heinz, and Rayinond M. Crossman; 
Finance Coinmittee—Ralph A. Amerian, 
Chairinan; Henry C. Heinz, and Raymond 
M. Crossinan. 


Standing Committees 


The President announced to the Board 
the members of the standing committees 
for the year. These will be published in 


the September magazine after the ae- 
ceptances of the appointinents are secured. 
District Convention Assignments 
The plan adopted for the district con- 
vention assigninents this year was that 
only one ineinber of the Board and one 
staff man should attend each convention. 
Where the President is able to attend, 
no other trustee will be assigned. The 
assigninents for the different district ecofi- 
ventions were determined and announce- 
inents will be sent to the various districts. 


Policies for the Year 


The Board spent a large ainount of time 
in discussing very thoroughly the various 
suggestions as to the objectives of the 
year and after a most careful and through 
consideration a stateinent of policies for 
the present convention year were drawn 
up and approved. These policies were 
divided into two groups; first, those having 
to do with the activities of Kiwanis and 
secondly, those that were related to the 
administration of the rganization. This 
statement of policies is published under 
the secretary’s page in this issue of the 
magazine. 

Messages of Sympathy 


The Secretary read to the Board tele- 
grains by the President expressing to 
President Coolidge the sympathy of 
KIWANIS in the death of his son and also 
inessages sent to the Sandusky and Lorain 
clubs at the time of the devasting storin 
in Ohio. 

Irregular Club Meetings 

The Secretary presented the list of clubs 
that are meeting bi-weekly and clubs that 
have discontinued meeting during the 
warm part of the summer and these 
were referred to the Committee on Good 
Will and Grievances for their follow-up 
to have clubs bring their plans for meeting 
into conformity with the approved policies 
of the organization and now, the provision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Non-Representation at Conventions 

The Secretary also presented the list 
of the clubs which has failed to have 
representation at the Denver Convention 
and also some who had failed to have 
representation at the last two and three 
conventions. Those who had failed to 
have representation at one or two con- 
ventions were referred to the Committee 
on Good Will and Grievances for their 
action. Those who failed to have repre- 
sentation at the last three conventions 
were referred to individual members of the 
Board for their personal follow-up. 


Efficiency Contest 


The Cominittee on Efficiency Contest 
appointed at Denver, made reco:ninenda- 
tions for modification of plans and rules 
for the Efficiency Contest. These were 
considered and the period of the contest 
was changed from the convention to the 
club year by vote of the Board. Other 

(Continued on page 392) 











Town and Country 


(From page 369) 
ice cream factories and dairy products 
than any state in the United States. 


NOTHER state, the state of South 
+4% Carolina, A few years ago we made 
an analysis of that state. They wanted a 
road campaign of 25 million dollars. 
Upon analysis we said, ‘‘You better talk 
wheat. You better talk corn and chickens 
and pigs. You are only raising two hogs 
to the average farm and you are buying 
vour hogs from Iowa and you are sending 
hog money away instead of buying school 
books for the little kids. Two hundred 
years ago we found you the great state 
of the Union, one of the eastern gate- 


ways to the markets of the world. Your 
forefathers had their corn crops. Your 
forefathers had their smoke houses. Your 
forefathers were great cotton farmers. 
But we don’t find that today.’ This 


was some ten years ago. ‘We find the 
sad story of more illiteracy in this state 
than any other state, and we find the 
sad story of your being at the bottom of 
the ladder of the forty-eight states in 
edueation.”” In other words, the whole 
state had decayed even with the great 
cotton crop and the great cotton mills 
that had come there, and the great water 
powers, and they were staggering and 
getting along only because there was 
something new that had come. But 
something had gone. And one man said 
as we left there, “Well, why? Why 
could we be at the top of the ladder 150 
years ago, and now at the bottom? What 
is the matter?” And the reply was, 
“It is plain that you have robbed your 
soil over a greater number of years than 
any other state, and you have robbed 
yourself poor.” 

And so I could go on and give you a 
lot of illustrations about the results from 
the waste of land. 

My friends, we are talking about prin- 
ciples. You business men that go to your 
cash drawers any day, just tally up the 
money and see where it comes from. 
Step it back three times. Just step it 
back to the man who put it over the 
counter, and then go back and find where 
he got it, and then go back again and 
find where he got it, and you will find that 
it eame from the soil, and that ninety 
per cent of your cash drawers in the nation 
today, in most of the towns below 25,000 
people, and lots of them with fifty and 
a hundred and five hundred thousand, 
are primarily dependent for their replenish- 
ment upon whether the farmer thrives. 

It is our land. We might think that 
the land belongs to the farmers and the 
real estate men, but that is not their land. 
The land, in my opinion, still belongs to 
God who gave it, and we are only tenants 
for life. And we have got no right to 
rob it and pass it to the next generation 
at a less value than we found it today. 

Then let us look at this great nation 
of ours as a great land developing terri- 
tory, as a great thing for us to consider 
in its wealth. Let us look at the buying 
power, in business of your community, 
and let us find out how we can keep that 
farm going. Now, I am not here to say 
that the breakdown of the farm is due 
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to the farmer“coming to the town. But 
there is a limit to the farmer coming to 
town. There is a limit—beecause if he 
does not like his job, if it is not a profitable 
job, then ‘you and I are going to suffer. 


E made an analysis in the State of 

Missouri in the past year. Eighty 
hundred and twenty-seven bankers signed 
this report out of 1600 questionnaires, 
and we found that two-thirds of the farm- 
ers representing 90 per cent of the buy- 
ing power were discouraged in their 
business. You would find it in Colorado, 
you would find it in Kansas; when the 
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wheat crop went down last year in price 
the whole State of Kansas suffered. People 
thought the wheat crop amountel to 
fifty per cent of the crop of the nation. 
Upon analysis we found it was about 
eight per cent of the crop, and not to exceed 


ten per cent. But the Kansas farmer 
has not learned the great big lesson, 
nor has the Kansas business man, like 


other states, that diversified farming is 
the only key that will open the doors 
to a development program of scientific 
farming. 

We must learn to distinguish between 


(Turn to next page ) 





through “biologic living.” 


the daily program. 


scientific methods. 








r the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is situ- 
ated a unique “School of Health’”—where thousands 
come annually to learn how to maintainefficiency and health 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health Center”—the 
result of fifty years of growth and development. 
uous series of physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational moving pictures, concerts 
and entertainments add profitable and refreshing interest to 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 
information upon the subjects of healthful liv- 
ing and personal hygiene. The value of a whole- 
some anti-toxic dietary; the necessity of phy- 
sical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture train- 
ing and the outdoor life—these and other essen- 
tials are demonstrated by the most practical and 


An interesting booklet 
“A VISIT TO BATTLE CREEK” 


will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 323) Michigan 
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The Harding 
Memorial 


Probabry the interesting 
matters of business that came before the 
(Convention at Denver was the statement of 
the pretiminary plans, on the Kiwanis 
Harding Memorial 


Possibly unusual feature of 
the that is indicative 
of the tremendous binding force of K1- 
WANIS, is the fact that the memorial will 
he erected on Canadian soil! To speak 
specifically, on the where our late 
President made his last publie utterance 
This was in a publie park at Vancouver, 
B.C. Here a very beautiful and suitable 
Kiwanis marble will be placed. 


one of most 


the 
idea, 


most 


whole one 


spot 
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We mention the decision to place the 
memorial on Canadian soil as perhaps a 
rather unique event in American history. 
And yet, when the Harding memorial was 
mentioned at the International Council 
meeting last December, at which time the 
Council was far from ready to consider 
the place except that Mr. Harding’s birth- 
piace, Marion, Ohio, was mentioned—be it 
noted that at that time Mr. J. Walter C. 
Tayior, the Canadian member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs, 
stated that all Canadians would insist 
upon being allowed to share in the expense 
of such a memorial. Therefore, although 
this little episode had nothing to do with 
the choice of the spot, it is just one added 
piece of ‘delightful evidence as to what 
Kiwanis has accomplished between two 
great nations. 





PLEASE-LET 


possibly expect. 


cordially invited. 
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Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus 


Embodies Every Safe Element of Playability Which 
Delights the Heart of a Child 


It embodies every element of rugged strength and 
durability which the ones who pay the bill can 


It is a distinct addition to any beauty spot conse- 
crated to the play needs of children. 


It is cheap in but one respect: its ultimate cost. 
Careful investigation by those concerned with or 
active in child welfare and public recreation is 


Write for a copy of our beautiful new 52-page catalog 
illustrates and describes our com- 
plete, approved line of playground apparatus, also 
a copy of our valuable booklet, “Creating the 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department B 
Springfield, Ohio 


‘‘Everwear is in a class by itself.’’ 


The witness of a user. 








(From preceding page) 


scientific farming, and farming. Milk- 
ing the cow and plowing the field is not 
farming. That is labor. There is only 
one place where scientific farming is 
known, that is in your college of agri- 
culture. That is where your county 
agent comes out from, that is in coopera- 
tion with the Smith Lever Bill at Wash- 
ington, that is in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment of the United States Government, 
where scientific development of soils and 
analysis of soils, where animal husbandry 
and animal life is studied, where the di- 
seases of animals are studied. If you 
could only know the hundreds of millions, 
and billions of dollars the American 
people have spent, and that have been 
expended by the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States Government 
in saving the great cotton industry from 
the boll weevil, for instance, you would 
have a greater vision of this basic industry 
of agriculture. And that is just one of 
the reasons, my friends, why we have got 
to develop this basic industry the same as 
you men develop your industries in your 
own businesses. 

So we have the problem before us. 
No, in all of this great world America 
has rich land, as rich as any other country. 
We have forests that are still untouched. 
We have mines, and we have these won- 
derful things here in this great Mississippi 
Valley of ours. And you men ean lend 
a big help by going home tomorrow or 
the next day and getting right down into 
the problem of bringing your men together 
in your communities and getting your 
farm bureaus to work with your chamber 
of commerce, lending your efforts together 
to do something to help these rural schools. 

I could tell you the story of the rural 
schools of one of the states that wou!d 
make your heart ache, if it were not the 
last five or ten minutes that I have. 
But I must tell you a few rural school 
stories. 

One state with nine thousand rural 
schools, in that case educating half of 
the boys and girls of that state, was found 
upon analysis eight years ago with 1400 
of those schools without any drinking 
water; 7200 of them without any founda- 
tions under the floor; 6200 of them without 
a sign of a shade in a window, where the 
light could pour right into their eyes; 
none of them with sanitation; one thousand 
without toilets; and all of these conditions 
existing where half of the boys and girls 
of that state were to be educated, and, 
remember, upon whom 70 per cent of 
the initial dollar depends. 


HOSE are conditions that you men 

must observe. Those are things in 
the home, on the farm and in the school 
that you and I have got to look to. Think 
of that great sad figure. You have heard 
for years that eighty per cent of the 
women in the insane asylums in America 
come from the farms, that humdrum 
life. Do not think of the fine farms as 
you know them, the beautiful farms. 
We have got lots of those. But it is the 
average farm. It is the vield per acre. 
It is the boy that comes upon that farm. 
It is the agricultural college that supports 

(Turn to page 392 ) 
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The Defense Test 


(From page 350) 


able them to visualize the problem for 
themselves. When we went into the 
World War everything was _ confusion; 
nobody appreciated the task, and it is 
little wonder that there was so much lost 
motion, so much backing and filling, be- 
fore we really got under way. With this 
in mind, we propose to make a beginning 
now in the hope that we may avoid the 
hopeless confusion of past efforts. 

To illustrate the proposition, take for 
example Captain Smith of Laclede, Mis- 
souri, from whence I hail. Captain Smith 
is called out on Defense Day. He wonders 
what it is all about and what he has to do. 
We are going to tell him that it is up to 
him to make a study of the problem. He 
will probably conclude, first, that he should 
locate some place for his headquarters. 
Then he would plan for the enrollment 
of the men from the community, decide 
where they could be quartered, determine 
on local arrangements for feeding them, 
and select a suitable drill ground. He 
would probably call his lieutenants and 
non-commissioned officers together and 
discuss the organization of the company, 
so when an emergency really comes he 
will have thought it all out and have an 
idea of how to solve the problems effi- 
ciently. Without such preliminary train- 
ing, mobilization as contemplated under 
the law of 1920 cannot be a success. 

These lessons apply not only to the 
captain of the company but to all per- 
sonnel. The battalion commander must 
also work out his problem and determine 
his duties. He must plan for the training 
and equipment of his four companies, and 
determine where he is going to assemble 
them for their battalion instruction. And 
so on up to the regimental commander 
who proceeds in the same way, and like- 
wise the brigade and the division com- 
manders. The proposition is, then, to 
put John Smith and everybody else to 
work and have them think over their 








problems. Under this necessity, we shall 
arouse a new interest in the minds of every 
man who is affected. 


EK HAVE not reached final conclusions 

ourselves as to how some of these 
questions are going to be solved, but we 
have made a start and I believe the results 
will greatly aid us later on. The “Test’’ 
will certainly have a most beneficial effect 
on National sentiment, through which 
we hope to establish this system as a 
permanent policy. Nobody is more deeply 
interested in this than I, because nobody 
saw the picture under the stress of war as 
I saw it. Nobody sat on the lid longer 
or harder than I did under very adverse 
circumstances. Only those near me could 
really fully appreciate it. 

All of this then has for its purpose the 
demonstration to the American people 
that it is necessary to have some pre- 
liminary organization, in order to avoid 
the danger of delay if war comes. We 
want the people to realize the expediency 
and wisdom, in fact the necessity, of having 
some sort of foresight in this matter. We 
expect them all to participate in this 
“Defense Test,’’ and in some _ suitable 
manner celebrate the day in commemora- 
tion of the victory of American arms at 
St. Mihiel. 

The members of Krwants are busy 
men, but the national defense merits the 
serious consideration of every good citizen 
and their assistance is needed in the solu- 
tion of many of its problems. 

The program for the day will be ar- 
ranged to meet local conditions, but we 
especially desire a public gathering at 
which the local military organizations, 
Regular, National Guard and Organized 
Reserves, can. be presented to the com- 
munity in such a way as to show what is 
to be expected and the contribution in 
men that would be required in event of a 
real mobilization. 








The officials in Fort Worth, Texas, were unwilling to appropriate the 
funds necessary to purchase metal street markers, so the Kiwanis Club 
furnished paint, brushes, stencils and man power. The results were efficient, 
yet inexpensive, as shown in the above, which saved the city from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars. Automobilists, pedestrians, delivery men and prop- 
erty owners have expressed their gratitude to the Kiwanians. 
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TEE TO THE HEIGHT 
YOU LIKE BEST WITH 


REBRY2TEES 


Insures longer drive—improve your 
game at least 5 strokes. Keep 
clothes and hands clean—always 
ready—exceedingly popular. You'll 
be surprised at the many advantages 
of Reddy Tees—ask your Pro or 
any user. 


NOMINAL COST. WONDERFUL 
RESULTS. TRY THEM TODAY 
Put up in neat, handy little boxes 
of 18 tees each, for 25c. Get them 
from any Pro or Dealer or send us 
$1.00 for 4 boxes. - - - . 

If you prefer, send 10c in stamps 
for trial box. 


“ome, The Nieblo Mfg. Co. 


Sole owners and 
manufacturers 


REDDY TEES 


38 East 23rd 
Street 
Suite 301, 
New York City 
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LUNCHEON BADGES? 


Consult 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kiwanian Pass Case 
“‘The Popular Model’ 


7-Pass Case Bill Fold No. 3172 - - $3.50 


Carry a Kiwanian’s Efficiency Pass Case _ Billfold— 
genuine pigskin leather-—DISTINCTIVE—COMPACT. 
Send your order in NOW for one of these fine cases—WITH 
THE KIWANIS EMBLEM OR YOUR NAME 23K 
GOLD EMBOSSED FREE. 

You won't need another one for a long time as there is 
no wear out to this FINE PIGSKIN LEATHER CASE. 
7 celluloid windows for passes—2 pockets for cards—and 
a fulllength roomy compartment for the long green. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 

Also made in the following capacities: 


3173—PIGSKIN—11 pass.............. : $4.00 
3171—PIGSKIN— 5 pass........ PESES 3.25 
3170—PIGSKIN— 3 pass.................. . 3.00 
3683—PIN SEAL—black—1 pass...... . 3.75 


REMEMBER—we emboss the KIWANIS ‘or any one 
of 50 Lodge or Club emblems, or your name FREE! Addi- 
tional emblems 35c extra. Additional lines gold embossed 
35c per line 
Fill in this coupon and mail today 

THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, K-8 

425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
SPT eT Er Tee ; 


(quantity) ......60. 


Please send me 
-Style No....... 
Name..... ‘ F ; 

LL Se ee eee aaekee ; 
Ciiy.... ° “nu Teer eer Tee | ares 


Emblem or name desired... . 
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Roy E. Fuller 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Actively Engaged State and Federal Courts 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
All Branches of 
Court Reporting 


ANYWHERE 


We have reporteed Kiwante International Con 
ventions and Conferences for years 


DISPOSITIONS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


Swite 1301, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


GUNTER HOTEL 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
PERCY TYRRELL, Manager 











A Definition 


You can best define Kiwanis to your 
in the 
older than 
the dictionary, though its definition does 


not appear therein 


own satisfaction by participating 


work undertaken Kiwanis is 


[Superior, Wis. 





The OHIO 
TRAFFIC MARKER 


The Safe and Sure Guide for 
Street Intersections, Safety 
‘Zones and Parking Zones 


For further facts write to 
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was @ pay-roll clerk with a 
ealary of $175 a month. Any go-getter who has the 
Pep,” and wants a real sales proposition had 
connect with the Fyr-Fyter Co. now while 
territory can be obtained.—A. H. Robey, W. Va. 
WE NEED 500 MUI.E MEN TO FILL POSI- 
TIONS WOR1H $200 TO $500 PER MONTH. 
Our New Super-Fyr-Fyter is in big demand by 
home and auto owners, stores, factorica, schools, 
hot Is, restaurants, garages, farmers, theaters and 
}| hundreds of other classes. No experience necessary 
‘jas we show you the way to establish a profitabk 
jiand dignified business of your own. L. D. Paym 
Siaveraged $20.77 per day for 217 days 
DePries bas averaged $150 per week profit for six 
years. Slidell and Viles sold $25,000 in two years. G. Howard 
earned £100 in one d quick for details 
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That Thing Called Bolshevism 


(From page 354) 


That the world might believe the action 
of Bavaria had crushed the movement, di- 
rections went out that it never again should 
be known as the Order of the Illuminati 
although operated and secretly under the 
name. This order has been but once vio- 
lated, about 1880 when it came above the 
surface under the original name in parts of 
Germany, but very shortly disappeared. 


It has, however, been seen above the 
surface under other names. First, as the 
Haute Vente Romaine, sometimes called 
the Alta Venditi, direeted by a man known 
as Nubous, a dissolute Italian nobleman, 
and an itinerant Jew known as Tigre. The 
next time above the surface it was called 
the Social Democrats directed by the 
Russian anarchist, Bukunan. The next 
time above the surface it was called the 
Socialist, or First International, directed 
by Karl Marx, and it is now above the 
surface operating under the name of the 
Communist International with head- 
quarters at Moscow, Russia. 

For, the Communist International of 
Moscow, Russia, is the Order of the Illum- 
inati, with the same set purpose, the same 
methods of operation, in control of about 
one-fifth of the landed area of the globe, 
and reinforced in its work by a tremendous, 
armed foree known as the Red Army. 
Further, it is profiting by the experience 
of those who preceded it. 


AX» so Bolshevism of today, is old- 
time Illumanism under a new name. It 
is an idea which has become a form of mass 
insanity. Bolshevism is Communism 
and Communism is Socialism, and Social- 
ism today descends on this land often under 
the name of ‘‘Liberalism.’”’ Bolshevism, 
no matter under what name it may ap- 
pear; no matter by what organization 
presented; no matter how cleverly con- 
cealed, is yet Illumanism and proposed 
to put into effect the six principles of 
Illumanism. 


There is a vast amount of misinforma- 
tion about Socialism. We hear a man 
by the name of Marx discussed, he being 
the patron saint of Socialism, which is 
Communism, which in turn is Bolshevism. 
In the first place there wasn’t a man by 
the name of Karl Marx. There was a man 
by the name of Karl Mordechia who called 
himself Karl Marx. This fellow Morde- 
chia was the son of a wealthy Jew of Ber- 
lin. He was not a worker, never earned 
a dollar in his life, being what was termed 
in the Western mining camps a “‘moocher.”’ 
He early fell victim to the teachings of 
Illumanism. Then it was he changed his 
name. That was a common practice of 
all who became leaders in the Order of 
the Illuminati. That is the present day 
practice of all Communist leaders. Morde- 
chia read the old literature of the Illuminati 
masters such as Weishaupt. He rewrote 
the doctrines in the language of his day. 

That is all Marx did. 
friend of the common people. He was 
not working for the common people. He 
did not originate the idea of the First Inter- 
national but when it was formed, its pur- 


He was not a 


pose being legitimate enough, he took 
possession to operate it in the interest of 
the Order of the Illuminati. Frederick 
Wilhelm was an Illuminati; so was Bis- 
marek. Marx worked in complete har- 
mony with both of them. In other words, 
Marx was ¢arrying out the work of Illum- 
anism which he rechristened Socialism, 
just as Lenin and Trotsky carried on the 
work of Illumanism under the name of 
Communism. 

This idea of winning complete control 
of some great country out of the world 
war was not new. It was plotted long 
before the world war was plotted. Lenin 
and Trotsky were in Russia and engineered 
the revolt of 1905. When this was a failure 
Lenin hid himself in the Balkan States 
and Trotsky eame to the United States, 
and we gave him every possible chance 
to continue his revolutionary work here, 
and don’t think for a minute that wise 
Jew did not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. We are paying the penalty for 
the exceptional liberal immigration laws 
which have permitted, literally, thousands 
of Leon Trotskys to come into the United 
States and, without restraint of any kind, 
indeed, often encouraged by modern 
hysteria, devote their energies to winning 
Americans to a cause which has for its 
purpose the complete destruction of our 
country, the confiscation of all property, 
misery and woe. 

The Communist International, the pres- 
ent directing head of the Order of the 
Illuminati, operates in this country and 
the same system is employed in Canada 
and elsewhere. We have in this country 
what is called the Communist Party of 
America. That party several years ago 
was outlawed because its expressed pur- 
poses were in direct conflict with the 
Constitution. But outlawing did _ not 
drive the movement from the land by any 
means. It merely drove it under cover. 
Under cover it worked for sometime hold- 
ing secret conventions now and then. 


A couple of years ago it felt the necessity 
of coming above the surface and so formed 
what is called the Workers’ Party which, 
while seeking the overthrow of this govern- 
ment and the confiscation of all property, 
yet expresses its purpose in such a way 
that these purposes do not conflict with 
our laws, and in that respect our laws are 
altogether too liberal. The underground 
organization, however, still direets in this 
eountry. 

This organization is not political—it is 
anything but political. It is a_ secret, 
illegal, revolutionary movement with revo- 
lutionary aims and revolutionary tactics. 
The Communist party, or as now often 
ealled, the Workers’ Party of the United 
States, does not originate any move in 
this country. It merely carries out orders. 
It gets its orders from the Communist 
International sitting at Moscow, Russia. 


f SE orders come to this country 
in the shape of explicit directions and 
country by secret couriers. 
are taken by the central 


this 
then, 


reach 
They, 











executive of the Communist Party and 
furnished to eleven members. ‘These 
members are planted everywhere in this 
land—in all forms of organizations but 
more particularly, at this time, in labor, 
farmers’ and women’s organizations and, 
I regret to say, they find their work much 
easier in the last two than in the former. 
Through these so-called ‘‘points of contact,’’ 
Communist orders, in time, become gen- 
eral propaganda in the United States, 
many of those then engaged in spreading 
the propaganda not having the slightest 
idea where it came from or its purpose. 
They are attracted to it by clever slogans, 
emotional appeals. 

In the trial of William Z. Foster and 
C. E. Ruthenberger at St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan, for criminal syndiealism, the follow- 
ing points of contact were brought out 
in the evidence: 

Labor is reached through the Trade 
Union Edueational League and the Farmer- 
Labor Party. The negroes are reached 
through the African Blood Brotherhood. 
A' large number of well meaning but, un- 
fortunately, deluded individuals with 
emotional complexes are reached through 
the American Civil Liberties Union; an- 
other large number of would-be-intellect- 
uals and highbrows are reached through 
those grouped around such “liberal” 
publications. Politically the people are 
reached through an organization known 
as the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action. Each of these, in the old Order 
of the Illuminati, would be ‘“degrees.”’ 

These facets were brought out in the 
testimony in the Foster and Ruthenberger 
cases, and is a part of the record of the 
tuthenberger case now filed with the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. 

In addition to these points of contact 
there are something like 200 organizations 
engaged in spreading, in some form or 
manner, propaganda of Communist in- 
spiration, all of which has for its purpose 
the final accomplishment of Communist 
aims—that is, the overthrow of this govern- 
ment, the confiscation of all industries and 
the final abolition of the personal property 
right—they eall this the Socialist Com- 
monwealth. 


NA ANY of these organizations are 
1 national in their scope and many of 
them loyal in their activities, but all, 
whether their leaders in this country know 
it or not—and I want to be charitable 
enough to make myself believe most of 
these leaders do not know it—are classed 
as agents for Communism! 

Supporting the work of these organiza- 
tions, and engaged also in spreading propa- 
ganda, adverse to this government and 
our business institutions, there are circu- 
lated in the United States over 600 publi- 
cations entered in the mails as second 
class matter. Of this number less than 
seventy-five are printed in the English 
language in this country; all the others, 
or over 525 are printed in foreign languages 
in this country, or printed in some foreign 
country and circulated in this country. 

The United States has been called the 
“melting pot’ of the world but in this 
process we are the ones that have been 
melted. This eountry today is flooded 

Continued on next page 
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Kiwanians at Yellowstone and on Continental 
Divide Have Meetings 


FTER the Denver Convention, 
many parties of KIWANIANS 
and their families did not return 
immediately to their homes 
they had toured that beautiful 
country—and KriwaNnrians cannot long 
be together without wanting to hold a 
regular Kiwanis meeting. Accordingly, 
148 Krwantans and ladies, representing 
46 clubs and 14 distriets, gathered to- 
gether at Yellowstone Lake Camp on 
June 24. George Hixon of Rochester, 
New York, first President of Krwanis 
International, gave the opening address 
of the evening on Krwants, and several 
elub and district officers also were present. 





until 


the usual features of 
and prize drawings 


After the dinner 
attendanee blanks 
were observed. 

Then, on the Continental Divide, at 
an elevation of 10,240 feet, twenty-six 
KIwaNIANs from nineteen elubs and 
eleven districts, with more than a dozen 
ladies, held a Krwants luncheon under 
the shadow of the Mount of the Holy 
Cross. A. Heber Winder, governor of the 
California district, commented on _ this 
meeting: “It was Kiwanis on _ high, 
perhaps as high as KIwANIANS ever 
assembled. The spirit too, ran high. 
Such touches as this, of the unusual, will 
make Ktwanis much better.” 
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This Book is Behind Industrial 
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It is specifying the best thin papers obtain- 
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used in heavy weights. In fact, the ad- 
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Fit Better 


No man who carries a 
paunch of excess fat can 
look well dressed. 
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out of shape—makes trousers 
A bulge and sag—causes the 
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Get rid of this Director’ puts an end to all 

dangerous fat this annoyance. Not only 
d it make clothes fit better and look better but it 
the wearer a delightful feeling of ease and comfort 
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From preceding page) 

with a certain class of foreigners who come 
here with no thought of becoming Ameri- 
cans, who care nothing for our Constitu- 
tion, who have their eyes on but one thing 

American dollars—and who take their 
place in the general scheme to overthrow 
this Government and confiseate all prop- 
erty as soon as they set foot on our soil. 
In this connection, the most constructive 
piece of legislation of the present Congress 
was the Johnson Immigration Bill. 

Bolshevik propaganda finds fertile soil 
through mental suggestion. -To illustrate: 
The man who is @areless, shiftless, and so 
fails to progress in whatever may be his 
line of endeavor, sees some other man who 
has been careful and thrifty advance and 
has a touch of envy. He does not want 
to be told his failure is due to his own 
actions. He would instantly reject any 
such a suggestion. But when someone 
comes along and tells him his failure is 
due to the “capitalist system,” to Wall 
Street, to the Federal Reserve Bank, to 
‘special interests,’ ‘‘to our form of govern- 
ment,’ ete., he has the excuse he wants. 
Here are his enemies. They are a long 
way off. He does not know just how they 
are responsible, and he doesn’t care. The 
fact stares him in the face that he is a 
failure. Added suggestions along the same 
line reach him. They substantiate to 
his mind the truth of the original sugges- 
tions. In time the belief becomes fixed. 
Then he acts. He joins others of similar 
beliefs, and toge(iier they start in to 
destroy their natural enemies. 


‘Lae agents of Communism proceed 
with organized care to create in the 
mind of the individual, and so in the eollec- 
tive mind of the group, the attitude of 
unrest. 

When this is fairly well fixed they go 
to the next course, that of distrust, induc- 
ing the individual, and so the collection 
of individuals, not to trust the man for 
whoin they work, the man with whom 
they work, the person with whom they 
trade, distrust the teacher of their children, 
the preachers in the church, the banker, 
the form of government. This mental 
attitude has the effeet of producing a 
contempt for established customs and 
laws, a breaking away from authority. | 

When this mental attitude of distrust 
is fixed, then they move to the next course 
called class consciousness. Every socialist 
and communist pamphlet, book, and 
paper harps upon it. Every soap-box 
orator and every “pink’’ who manages to 
hold sway in some drawing room, eyes 
ablaze with a desire to unloosen freedom, 
talks of class-consciousness. 

When this idea of class-consciousness 
is well fixed, when the man believes he is 
in a Class due to eternal slavery and drudg- 
ery because his parents were poor, or be- 
cause he is then engaged in some humble 
capacity, these clever fiends move to the 
next, and graduating course—that of class 
hatred; filling men’s mind with the firm 
conviction that, because of their position 
in life, there is, and must be, a class war, 
that for their own preservation they must 
extermine that group ealled the capitalist 


class. 





Hate is the most dangerous narcotie 
known to science. It is a hundred times 
more detrimental to civilization and 
Christianity than any material narcotic. 
When a man is filled with hate he is not 
a normal individual. He cannot reason. 
He has no sense of right or fairness. He 
becomes mentally on the plane with his 


forefather, the caveman. He will do 
anything prompted to do which will 
satisfy his craving for revenge. That's 


where you get the ever growing army of 
men who, in industrial disputes, bring 
forth the rioting and destruction of life 
and property. There is where you find 
your men who, but a few short years ago, 
were engaged in defying the authority 
of the state of Colorado. There is where 
you get the men who do such deeds :s 
were done at Herrin, Illinois. There is 
where you get your ever increasing army 
of I. W. W. 

I want to quote from a direct order from 
the Communist International to the Com- 
munist Party of the United States and 
after quoting excerpts will leave it to you 
to draw your own conclusions. I aim 
selecting one particular document because 
it is not private property and because 
of certain recent events it is exceptionally 
timely. This document came to the United 
States in the fall of 1921 and is ealled tle 
“Next Task of the Communist Party in 
Ameri¢a.”’ It* was unearthed by the State 
of Michigan when the Communist seerct, 
illegal gathering was raided at Bridgeman, 
August, 1922. The document was intro- 
duced in the trial of C. E. Ruthenberger 
for criminal syndiealism, Ruthenberger, 
you will reeall, being convicted. Its 
authenticity was not denied by the de- 
fendant. ; 


this 


R KAD 
Orders: 


“The Communist party must remember 
it is not its purpose to reform the capitalist 
State. The purpose, on the contrary, 
is to cure the working masses (and farmer 
of their reformistic illusions through bitter 
ex pertence. 


from these Communist 


“Communist demands for immediate 
concessions to the workers (and farmers 
must be made regardless of the State's 
power to grant them without weakening 
itself. 

“The Communist must participate in 
all general election campaigns. Not in 
order to avoid a violent revolution, but 
in order to use even the election campaigns 
to revolutionize the workers (and farmers) 
and lead them forward to sharpen their 
class-consciousness and unite them under 
a Communist banner. 

“Class-conscious, Courageous and wise 
Communists, as well as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the workers (and farmers) 
ean always find the possibility in the 
various institutions of the bourgeois State 
to give effective lessons to revolutionize 
the working class and the farmers.”’ 

Turning again back to Congress, have 
you seen anything there that reminds you 
of what ‘wise, courageous and 
conscious’ men can do to revolutionize 
the workers and farmers? The answer 


class- 


remains with you. 














Down in the secret files of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
Justice at Washington there are sacks 
of documents in which similar expressions 
are found. Illumanism, this thing we 
now call Bolshevism, is the inspiration 
for the ravages occasioned by the recent 
rule of the minority. And those ravages 
can well induce you to understand what 
will happen when this thing called Bolshe- 
vism is in command. 

Today this thing called Bolshevism is 
working a game in this country which is 
deceiving a large number of well-meaning 
and sincere men and women. With the 
appealing slogan, ““No More War,”’ train 
loads of women are parading up and down 
the country demanding that world peace 
be at onee attained. The purpose is fine. 
I:very one is for the purpose; but how do 
they propose to secure this world peace? 
sv disbanding the Army and Navy of 
the United States; by doing away with 
the National Guards and all forms of armed 
protection; by stopping all military train- 
ing in the schools and colleges; by abandon- 
ing such sentiments as national loyalty 
and patriotism, and then—when all this 
by the gradual withdrawal of the 
personal property privilege? 


is done- 


No, this not a eonelusion. I am briefing 
the stated purposes as printed in the docu- 
ments of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and as 
uttered by a number of foreign women 
who are yet in our midst. But public 
indignation has been aroused. City after 
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city objected to the appearance of these 
women agents of Bolshevism being given 
publie receptions. Patriotic societies of 
every kind have expressed their views. 

No sane man wants another war. There 
is nothing any person would not sacrifice 
to prevent anothér war; but is there a per- 
son who believes that world peace will 
come from destroying every form of our 
protection when those nations which breed 
war are armed to the teeth? 
one believe we are safe without an army 
and navy when Communist Russia is 
maintaining, at this time, the largest stand- 
ing army the world has ever known? 


Does any 


There is one great peace move going 
on in this country. It should have the 
support of every loyal and patriotie citizen. 
That peace move is ‘‘preparedness.’’ There 
is one great organization under the diree- 
tion of government that is working to 
attain peace through preparedness. That 
organization is the Army Reserve—a 
civilian army of trained men. 

We need adequate preparedness for the 
protection of sound government, 
tion of life and property, 
vidual freedom, confidence, 


protee- 
legitimate indi- 
and eredit. 


Not That Kind of Club 


District Governor (dictating): I assure 
you that I am confident you have good 
timber for a club in your town. 

Stenographer (reading it back)—I assure 
you that I am confident that you have 
good lumber for a club in your town. 
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Can’t your KIWANIS CLUB do a great good by inaugurating ‘a playground in your city? One or more of 
these playgrounds equipped with FUN-FUL apparatus, will be a source of happiness and a lasting pleasure to 


the children 
project. 


Give them a place to play. 
Send for our FUN-FUL catalogue. 


We stand ready to assist your Kiwanis club in any 


playground 


Awarded Gold Medal, Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1922-1923. 
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Let Van Housen’s help 
make Kiwanis gather- 
ings more successful. 
We can contribute 
materially to the en- 
joyment of every social 
function, luncheon, or Confer- 
ence with an unlimited supply 
of paper hats, decorations, 
special Kiwanis favors, novel- 
ties, etc. 


Van Housen’s paper products are 
“the life of the party.’’ They are 
distinctive and original—yet they 
cost no more than ordinary goods. 


We are manufacturers and are there- 
fore able to produce any special 
Kiwanis decorations, hats, etc., that 
you may desire. 


Write for our catalog. It will help 
you in planning your next function. 
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Purchasing 
(From page 352) 


In 1922 he paid out over 
of his total eash income for 


ower 


crimination. 
% per cent 
state and local taxation, whereas other 
classes surrendered less than six per cent 
of their income. 

Rapid Growth of Farm Market 

The expansion of the purchasing power 
of the farm market has been very rapid, 
keeping pace until recently with the 
ecénomic growth of the country. This 
expansion is due to several favorable 
factors: First, the rise in prices of farm 
products relative to other commodities; 
second, the existence, up to 1890, of large 
unoccupied areas of fertile land; third, 
the opening up of distant markets through 
the building of railroads; and, fourth, the 
consequent rapid increase in the number 
of the rural population. 

For the future the farm market will 
probably continue to expand, but more 
slowly than in the latter years of the nine- 
teenth century, and certainly at a lower 
rate than that of the opening years of the 
twentieth century. Some improvement 
in agriculture relative to general industry 
is in evidence at the present time. Farm- 
ing is slowly working back to a sound 
economic basis, price relationships are 
gradually being readjusted, and further 


seems in prospect. 


improvement 
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Supreme Court 


(From page 357) 
our courts which the wily agitator seek 
to produce. 

“To provide for the common defence,” 
a thing which every nation must be pre- 
pared to do. We have found it necessarv 
several times in our national existence to 
provide such a defence, and we shall 
doubtless need to do it again in the future. 
But we need have little fear against the 
alien enemy. Defence calls for men and 
money, and this land of ours has more of 
both than we ean possibly need. But 
what of defence against the enemy within 
our gates? Do we not need defence against 
those insidious plotters who bore from 
within, who seek by sneer, and innuendo, 
by inflammatory utterance to destroy the 
confidence of the people in their govern- 
ment? Look about you, Kiwanirans. 
See if your fellows are sound in the con- 
viction that this is the real land of oppor- 
tunity, that it is still the best place to live 
ever given to man. Discover whether in 
your own community there are under- 
ground forees at work to break down the 
belief of the people in the virtues of popular 
government. 

“To promote the general welfare.’’ Do 
you know that one-fourth of our adult 
population is unable to read intelligently 
the simplest of newspaper English? Do 
you know that one-third of our adults are 
unable to do a fair day’s work? Do you 
know that a fourth of our people have no 
contact whatever with church or any 
other agency which seeks for moral or 
spiritual elevation? Is there not still work 
for us to do to promote the general welfare? 
Is not this purpose of government more 
vital to us today than it was in 1787? 
What chance has a man for decent citizen- 
ship if he ean’t read, if he is in bodily 
distress, if he has no contact with the 
institutions which raise mankind from the 
level of the beast? 

“To assure domestic tranquility.”” Is 
any man so rash as to say that we are a 
tranquil people? The great physicians 
of the insurance companies tell us that 
we are dying too young, with degenerative 
diseases of the heart and arteries, due 
they say, to too rapid pace in living. We 
ean’t work all day and jazz all night and 
live to a ripe old age. We are hectic in 
our work and in our play. Do we not 
need reminding that tranquility should 
again come into our homes, our business, 
our play? 

“To provide for ourselves and our 
posterity, the blessings of Liberty.’’ And 
there we have the greatest object of govern- 
ment in a Republic. The blessings of 
Liberty! All that is worth living for, all 
that is worth dying for, summed up in 
four words. And, fellow Kiwantans, the 
very essence of Liberty is Tolerance. 
How ean I demand for myself the right 
to worship God as seems good to me unless 
I am willing to extend that same right to 
my neighbor? How can I demand for 
myself the right to transact my business 
as I see fit, unless I am glad to allow my 
neighbor the same privilege? How can I 
demand my right to a free vote as a 
sovereign American citizen unless I am 
willing to coneede that same right to my 





fellows? All of us know that certain 
powerful organizations are seeking to 
abridge or to deny those fundamental 
rights; and we know too, that just so far 
as they succeed, they deny the blessings 
of liberty to the objects of their displeasure. 
This fundamental purpose of government 
we dare not curtail, if we are to pass on 
to posterity as good a country as we re- 
ceived from our fathers. 


Why should I, a schoolmaster, presume 
to call to the attention of Kiwanians 
these essential purposes of government? 
Beeause and only because they are also 
the fundamental purposes of the school. 
Through no o her agency is it possible to 
weld our heterogeneous population into 
one American citizenship. In no other 
institution can be taught the idea of es- 
sential justice to all of us; no other pro- 
tection exists against the insidious wiles 
of the agitator than the development of a 
robust patriotism, in the impressionable 
years of childhood. Who beside the school 
can assume the general welfare through 
the removal of illiteracy, and the elevation 
of the standard of health? The school 
has resisted the influx of the jazz spirit. 
and will continue to do its share in preserv- 
ing domestic tranquility. And in the end 
the school must be the chief agent in the 
teaching of Tolerance which alone ean 
keep alive the spirit of Liberty. 

As a schoolmaster, I appeal to you men 
of Kiwanis to get behind your schools. 
Make sure that they have caught the 
spirit of decent citizenship as their first 
aim: and then make doubly sure that your 
community is giving adequate support to 
their efforts. You, yourselves, should get 
into the game of civic management. Kick 
out of the office the unfit. the crooked 
politician, the demagogue who, to save a 
few dollars, would deny your children the 
opportunity they should have as their 
birthright. 





Missouri-Kansas 
District Given 
Proper Credit 


The Missouri-Kansas District showed a 
most commendable zeal in their co-opera- 
tion in the broadeasting plans for ‘‘All 
Kiwanis Night.’’ Inasmuch as the Den- 
ver station was not strong enough so that 
other stations could pick up the Denver 
‘Zero Hour’ and broadeast it, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Distriet arranged, at its own 
expense, for the leasing of a special wire 
from the Denver Auditorium to Station 
WDAF of the Kansas City Star so that 
the ‘‘zero Hour” of ‘All Kiwanis Night” 
and a presidential message, as given at the 
Denver Convention, could be broadcasted 
from that station. 

In addressing the convention at Denver, 
the then president, Mr. Arras, made one 
of those mistakes that sometimes occur in 
speaking under such circumstances and 
referred to the wire as being leased bv 
the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City rather 
than the Missouri-Kansas District. He 
regrets very much this mis-statement and 
has requested that the correction be given 
publicity through The Krwanis Magazine. 
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Radio News 


North Hudson, New Jersey, recently 
broadeast an unusual feature—that is, it 
first broadeast and later staged its minstrel 
show. Radio fans, as well as the audience 
attending the performance, were very 
enthusiastic. 

Boys and girls of Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the local Krwants club and 
Station WEAR, were given an oppor- 
tunity to sing, speak, or play musical 
instruments over the radio. Each contest- 
ant was given a code number so that there 
could possibly be no favoritism in the 
voting. The winners were decided by 
popular vote of those who listened in. 
Children who participated, but were 
awarded no prizes, were compensated by 
$1 to cover their expenses as to ecarfare, 
and so forth. It goes without saying that 
the event was successful. 

The Louisville, Kentucky, Kiwanis 
club received many complimentary letters 
in regard to its radio program of May 30th, 
but the following excerpts from a letter by 
The Louisville Times are especially so: 

“It gives us much pleasure to advise 
you that the Kiwanis club radio concert 
from WHAS on the evening of May 30th 
has thus far been reported in glowing 
terms from every state east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“The Kiwanis Club of Louisville, indeed 
by its few concerts from this station, has 
built up a most enviable reputation over 
a large field as evidenced by occasional 
letters in the past that, apparently out 
of a clear sky, inquire, ‘When is the K1- 
WANIS club going to give another concert?’ 

“This, on the part of the radio audience, 
shows an active interest and also the 
distinct impress that your club has made.”’ 

On May 28th the Newark Kiwanis 
club gave a “real Kiwanis meeting’’ over 
Station WOR. Many letters, cards, and 
telegrams were received stating that the 
aims and ambitions of Krwanis, its noble 
deeds and high ideals, were a revelaton 
to the listeners. Particularly touching 
was a letter received from a woman in 
Glen Ridge who was a “shut in” for twen- 
ty-five years in a darkened room, and who 
was most impressed with the fact that an 


organization such as Kiwanis. existed. 
She says: ‘‘Your talks were excellent, 
your musi¢ lovely, and the hearty applause 
was a joy to hear; best of all, was your 
spirit of Brotherly Love and good will 
which was beautiful indeed and deeply 
impressive. Your work for the crippled 
children and the Boys’ Home is splendid 
and rich will be your reward in that mag- 
nificent work.”’ 
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Bulging Waistline Reduced 


Ea ii 
New Self-Massaging Belt Makes You 
Look Many Pounds Lighter and 
Inches Thinner the Moment You 
Put It On—While Actual Fat Dis- 
appears as Quickly and Surely as 
Though Under the Hands of an Ex- 


pert Masseur. No Dieting—No Drugs 
—No Exercise. 


WONDERFUL new invention that not only gives 

A you an instant appearance of slimness—but 

actually reduces your bulging waistline to normal 

in an amazingly short time—is now being used by 

thousands of men who were formerly overburdened 
with an excess of fat. 

With this remarkable discovery it is no longer 
necessary to resort to heart-straining exercises or weak- 
ening diets—and few men can take the time or pay the 
exorbitant fees charged by the professional masseur. 


Gets Same Results as Expert Masseur 


As everyone knows, the masseur, by skillfully 
manipulating the loggy tissues right at the spot, sets 
up a vigorous circulation that seems to literally melt 
the surplus fat away. 

The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt operates on exactly 
PP same principle. Made of specially prepared and 
scientifically fitted rubber, it not only reduces your 
waistline as much as 4 to 6 inches the moment you put 
it on, but is so constructed that every movement you 
make, every breath you take, imparts a constant, gentle 
massage to every inch of your abdomen. It massages 
away the abdominal fat so quickly and easily that it 
seems almost like magic. In a few weeks inches and 
inches of fat should actually disappear. 
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where endorse it because it not only actually takes o 
fat, but corrects stomach disorders, constipation, back- 
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Continued from page 282) 
recommendations were referred to a special 
Board committee to formulate the new 
rules so that the announcement of the 
contest may be immediately made. The 
contest will be for the year 1924 
Efficiency and Attendance Contest 

Committees 

On recommendation of the Secretary 
the President appointed at the same time 
as the standing committees, the members 
for the Efficiency and Attendance Contest 
(‘ommittees. This will permit the commit- 
tees to share in the planning for the contest 
ind carrying it through and will not limit the 
committee to simply funetioning as a com- 
mittee of award at the convention. 

St. Paul—1925 

The Board approved St. Paul as the 
place for the 1925 convention as recom- 
mended by the delegates at the Denver 
Convention on condition that St. Paul 
should raise a fund of $10,000 to guarantee 
the International organization against a 
deficit if the registration should fall below 
the 4,500 necessary to meet the reason- 
ible expenses for the annual convention. 
lf the hoped-for attendance is secured, 
none of the St. Paul funds will be drawn 
upon. The St. Paul elub, in the same 
spirit as it extended the invitation, agreed 
to the condition of the Board. Therefore 
- plan for St. Paul—1925. 

International Council 

The mew International Couneil, as pro- 
vided by the new Constitution and By- 
Laws, was authorized to be held in Chicago 
on December 4, 5, and 6 and the Com- 
mittee on Program was authorized to 
prepare a program. ‘This first meeting 
under the provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion will be a significant one. 

Harding Memorial 

Further plans in regard to the Harding 
Memorial were discussed and a committee 
was appointed to carry through this im- 
portant matter. This committee consists 
of Vietor M. Johnson, Chairman, John 
H. Moss, Viee-Chairman, Edmund F. 


Arras and Douglas J. Seott. 
FRED. C. W. PARKER, Secretary. 
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Hotels Statler 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 


delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms--The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Town and Country 
(From page 384) 
it. It is the baby beef club, the candy 
club, the home economies club that is 
giving every day some opportunity to 
bring town and country together. Selfish, 
if you will, but for the nation’s sake. 
America can only last as long as her own 
land fertility. And the farmer cannot 
make enough by just supplying his own 
ordinary needs and not leaving a surplus 
to be put back into the so:!. 

You bankers and business men tabulate 
your businesses at the end of the year and 
put by a surplus and a reserve for a con- 
tingency and a rainy day. No insurance 
company ean live nor can any bank live 
in this nation today without a reserve. 
Where is the farmer’s reserve? My 
friends, if he cannot cash in for 100 cents 
on the dollar that hundred cents worth 
of crop, then there is no reserve. He 
should have not only compensation for 
his labor but his family’s labor; he should 
have enough for the time he has spent 
and materials he has used; his wear and 
tear on the machinery, and materials to 
live normally, and then a reserve over 
and beyond all that to keep up fertility 
——for soil development. Take the rota- 
tion of crops, idle land left this year in 
order to rotate and come back again. 
In other words, you have got to give back 
to old mother earth what she has given 
to us. 

And I hope you will go home from this 
great convention with the idea of doing 
this wonderful thing if you can, going back 
to your communities, and through leader- 
ship and through your farm bureau 
and your chamber of commerce and 
through your colleges, if you will, and lead 
them to victory. Be the initial man, 
take the initial step, and do it with the 
great motto that was before the boys 
when they joined yonder to go to the 
front to save civilization for you and me. 
And not one of them said, ‘‘Well, what 
do I get out of it?’’ Nor was there a 
mother who said that her boy couldn't 
go. That was not the spirit of the war. 
The spirit of the war was service. 


And give it now. Put your service and 
your program today behind it and apply 
your slogan, ‘‘We Build.’’ And in that 
building let us go forward with this same 
thought that the boys went with, that it 
is not a question in life of what I get out 
of it, but let us look forward and see 
each day of life how much we ean put 
into it. 


Club Objectives 


“What shall our objectives be this 
year?”” That is the question clubs are 
asking their membership. 

May I suggest a few activities? Nothing 
original—only some of the major objec- 
tives of Kiwanis. 





Let us start a sponsorsnip campaign. 
We know what Kiwanis has done for 
us. It has created and cemented friend- 
ships; strengthened civie pride; increased 
sympathy towards the less fortunate and 
built up a comradeship between business 
men that money could not buy. 

Don’t be selfish! Give the other town 
a chance to start a club! They would 
beg and demand a club if they knew its 
value. It is up to you and I to tell them 
about it. If you want to do something 
worth while for a neighboring town, start 
a Kiwanis club there. They will be your 
friends forever. 

What have you done for the ‘‘Under- 
Privileged Child?” Is there a cripple in 
your town that needs help? Is there a 
wayward boy that needs advice? Have 
you a juvenile court? If so, do any of the 
club members attend it? Is there a widow 
with a large family struggling to keep the 
home fires burning? Is there a boy or 
girl with the spark of genius who needs 
assistance? 

Is your town perfect, or does it need 
constructive criticism? Do you need a 
park? Do you need a playground? Do 
vou need an athletie field? 

Have you a Chamber of Commerce in 
your town? Does it function 100%? 
If not, why not? Are you giving it sup- 
port? Have you told them that Kiwanis 
clubs are the supporters of the Chambers 
of Commerce? 

Have you done anything for the farmer? 
Have vou helped him market his crops? 
Have vou invited him to your elub? 
Have vou talked over his problems with 
him? 


Congratulations, Oak- 
land City! 


The Kiwantans in Princetongand Evans- 
ville, Indiana, are suitably proud of the 
club which they helped to build in Oakland 
City, as it is the only service club of this kind 
that has been able to celebrate its first birth- 
day there. Not discouraged by the many fail- 
ures of other similar organizations, the Oak- 
land City Krwants club has been very active 
all year, presenting and sponsoring several 
movements that have benefited the city 
and community. Now that it has success- 
fully passed through the most crucial 
period, preparations are being made to 
render serviee on a larger seale. 
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Convention 
Proceedings 


The “‘WHYS” and ‘“WHERE- 
FORES” of Kiwanis International, 
why it is international, what it 
has accomplished internationally, 
and the things for which it stands 
ultimately---all these things can 
be found in a copy of the CON- 
VENTION PROCEEDINGS. 

This volume contains complete 
data concerning the Denver Con- 
vention, transcripts of Addresses, 
Committee Reports, the new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and a store 
of other information. $1.50 per 
copy, obtainable at 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Convention 
Proceedings 
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desired. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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REMINGTON OFFICES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


If your city is not listed, write 
or call the office nearest to you 
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Albany, N. Y. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington>W. Va. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo 
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La Crosse, 
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New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Readiriy, Pa. 
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Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
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St. Louis, 
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Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
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Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del, 
Wilmington, N. 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yakima, Washington 
York, Pa. : 
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